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THE RELATION OF MUSICAL TERMS 
IN THE WOODKIRK SHEPHERDS 
PLAYS TO THE DATES OF 
THEIR COMPOSITION. 


In the Prima Pastorum,' when the three shep- 
herds have finished their meal, one suggests a 
song before parting, to which the second shepherd 
assents. 

‘* Who so can best syng 
Shall have the begynnyng.’’—Il. 265, 266. 

A similar incident occurs in Secunda Pastorum, 

the first shepherd saying : 


‘* Yet I wold, or we yode | oone gaf vs a song.””—1. 183. 
To this the others agree, and they proceed to dis- 
tribute the parts as follows : 


1st Shep. ‘‘ Lett me syng the tenory.”’ 
2nd Shep. ‘‘ And I the tryble so hye.”’ 
3rd Shep. ‘‘ Then the meyne fallys to me ; 
Lett se how ye chauntt.’’—ll. 186-9. 


Again, when the angel has sung his message of 
peace and good will, the shepherds enter into a 
discussion concerning the music they have just 
heard. Says the first, in Prima Pastorum: 


lst Shep. ‘‘It was wonder curiose | with smalle noytys 
emang.’’—I. 306. 


and the second exclaims : 


2nd Shep. ‘‘ Now, by God that me boght | it was a mery 
song ; 
I dar say that he broght | foure & twenty to 
a long.’’—Il. 413, 414. 


To this, after a moment’s thought, the other re- 

joins seriously : 

1st Shep. ‘‘ In fayth I trow noght | so many he throng 
On a heppe ; 


They were gentyll and small, 
And well tonyd with all.’’—ll. 416-419. 


1 The Towneley Plays, ed. England and Pollard, E. E. 
T. S., ext. ser., Ixxi, 1897. 


In the Secunda Pastorum the shepherds speak 
with more particularity. One cries : 
2nd Shep. ‘‘Say, what was his song? | hard ye not how 


he crakyd it ? 
Thre brefes to a long.’’—l. 656-7. 


and the other replies : 


3rd Shep. ‘* Yee, mary, he hakt it. 
Was no crotchett wrong | nor no thyng that 
lakt it.’”’—1. 657-8. 

As far as I know, there are no other instances 
in any of the English miracle-cycles where music 
is mentioned with any suggestion of technicality, 
except possibly one in the Chester Shepherd Play 
later to be mentioned. In all the Shepherd plays 
there is somewhat animated discussion as to the 
words of the angels’ song and admiration for the 
‘*mery stefn,’’ but that is all. 

For the Woodkirk plays, however, if my dis- 
tinctions be not too curious, the inference would 
seem to be plausible that between the composition 
of the two Shepherd plays sufficient time must 
have elapsed for considerable progress in the 
knowledge of the art of music, at least in the 
mind of the author. This assumption is based on 
the suppositions, possibly overstrained, (1) that the 
song as attempted in Prima Pastorum was either 
a Round or a Plain-song with a bourdon, or hum- 
ming accompaniment, while that in Secunda Pasto- 
rum was a three-part Descant, and (2) that the 
denomination of small notes was not yet generally 
known at the time when the first play was written, 
particularly as these, though presumably common 
in the lighter folk-songs, were long regarded with 
suspicion by the clerics. 

To take up these points in order, let me first 
assume that the shepherds’ song in the earlier 
play was a Round or Plain-song with humming 
accompaniment. This does not necessarily follow 
from the words : 


‘* Who so can best syng 
Shall have the begynnyng,’’ 
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though I have granted it the benefit of the doubt. 
This possibility is also suggested in the Chester 
Adoration of the Shepherds,* when Trowle says : 


Nowe sing on! let us see ! 

Some songe I will assaie : 

All men singes after me, 

For musique of me learne you may.—ll. 455 ff. 


We know that Rounds had long been popular in 
England from the extant copy of Sumer is a eumen 
in,* which Sir Fred. Madden assigned to 1240. 
Chappel, in 1855, said that it was written in 1226 
by John of Fornsete, who kept the Cartulary of 
the Abbey of Reading, but later* suggested that 
it may have been written by Walter of Evesham 
in 1240. The language shows that it cannot have 
been much later than the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Unfortunately, no other Round is ex- 
tant for two hundred years, but ‘‘ Walter Map,’’ ° 
writing before the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, speaks of ‘‘ subjecting Canons to the form of 
Rounds’’ * with a homely naiveté that proves his 
readers were too familiar with Rounds and Canons 
to mistake the drift of his allusion. 


*¢Commissus notario, munera suffunde ; 
Statim causae subtrahet quando, cur, et unde, 
Et formae subjiciet canones rotundae.’’ 


Admitting the familiarity with the Round, the 
question arises as to whether Descant as such was 
not of much later birth, resulting perhaps from 
recognition of its possibility through the harmonies 
produced by the Round. Unfortunately, the early 
history of music is in a state of the utmost con- 
fusion, since musical tracts and treatises, though 
written in great numbers, do not agree in defini- 
tion or historical facts. De Mauris,’ writing as 
late as 1326, gives a long and confusing list of 
various names used by different writers to indicate 
the same thing, showing that even in his time 


2 The Chester Plays, ed. Deimling, E. E. T. 8. ext. ser. 
lxii. 

53 Wm. Chappel, Old English Popular Music, ed. H. Ellis 
Wooldridge, N. Y., 1893. 

* Tbid., p. xi. 

5Sir G. Grove, Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Lon- 
don, 1899. See Sumer. 

6 Walter Map, De Nugis Curialium: Contra Avaros. (1179 
or 1210?) 

™C. Abdy Williams, The Story of Notation, London, 1903, 
p. 124, 
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notation was far from being settled. Modern 
scholars also exhibit almost the same variance, 
and it is hazardous to accept any theory. Espe- 
cially dark is the early meaning of Descant and 
the history of its appearance. 

Giraldus Cambrensis,* writing about 1185, says, 
‘*The Britons do not sing their tunes in unison, 
like the inhabitants of other countries, but in 
different parts . . ..as many different parts as 
singers finally unite in consonance and organic 
melody on soft B flat. In the northern parts of 
Britain and on the borders of Yorkshire the in- 
habitants make use of a similar kind of sympho- 
nious harmony in singing, but with only two 
varieties of tone and voice, the one murmuring 
the under part, the other singing the upper in a 
manner equally soft and pleasing.’’ The fact that 
this was not common to all England but only to 
the North, he would account for as an inheritance 
from the Danes and Norwegians, but Chappel 
thinks it more probably came from the monks of 
Weremouth. Such singing, however, was merely 
extempore and popular and cannot be accepted as 
due to musical theory. 

Lavignac® quotes a tradition that a monk of the 
ninth century, Hucbald of St. Armand, did com- 
bine fourths and fifths in a barbaric harmony, and 
Matthew ” adds that in a tract, Musiea Enchiria- 
dis, he called these tenor and descant. On the 


- other hand, W. C. Printz," writing his Historische 


Beschreibung der Edelen Sing- und Kling-Kunst 
in 1690, places the invention of music in conso- 
nance in 940, with St. Dunstan of Canterbury as 
the first to compose in parts, though even he 
admits that singing in consonance was not general 
till long after. The truth of this statement seems 
to have been generally accepted for a time, but 
wholly without evidence. J. Nucius, however, 
in 1613, in his Musices Poeticae ascribes the in- 
vention to John of Dunstable in 1400. It is most 
probable that Printz confused the two names and 
should have taken the latter, though 1400 is too 


8 Descriptio Cambriae, cap. x11. See Chappel, p. 6. 

®A. Lavignac, Music and Musicians, 1901, p. 393. See 
also H. Ellis Wooldridge, Oxford History of Music, The 
Polyphonic Period, vol. 1, p. 46, 1901. 

10 J. E. Matthew, Manual of Musical History, 1892, p. 15. 

Sir J. Hawkins, A General History of the Science and 
Practice of Music, London, 1853, p. 651. 
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late for the invention of symphonious music, but 
perhaps not for its first systematic application. 

Hawkins” declares that symphony was known 
before Guido of Arezzi, who about 1040 invented 
a notation to define it, and Naumann ” speaks of 
Guido as zealous in part-singing. Yet he, later, 
calls Sumer is a eumen in the only extant specimen 
of polyphonic music of the early period. Wool- 
dridge,'* on the other hand, believes that the Win- 
chester Troper (1080) contains some two-part 
pieces, but as these are in neumes without staff 
or clef, an exact translation is impossible. Of 
this Davey © says that one cannot judge, though, 
since it is a double tropary, there is a slight sug- 
gestion of harmony. ‘There is no indication of 
length of notes, nor is there any evidence that two 
lines were intended to be sung simultaneously. 
The Arundel MS, 248° seems also to have music 
in two parts. 

Granting that part singing was known thus 
early,—and yet the two-part manuscripts may 
have been written for the organ, not for the 
voice,—we cannot assume more than that they are 
such ‘‘fortuitous or experimental conjunction of 
notes as we find in some French and English 
manuscripts of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies.’? " Crowest * quotes Chappel as saying 
that part singing was common in Wales or at least 
that the people made Descant, the forerunner of 
Counterpoint, to their tunes in the same way that 
singers did to the Plain Song of the Church, sing- 
ing extemporaneously above and below it. 

It is not until 1326 or 1330 that we certainly 
find separate parts well developed when Jean de 
Muris ” in a musical treatise, Speculum Musicae, 
describes Descant and gives the name tenor to the 
main harmony. Whether or not he was the first 
to use the terms, his use is authoritative, as he 
was highly skilled in the learning of his time. 





1! Hawkins, p. 151. 

13E. Naumann, The History of Music, ed. by Ouseley, 
London, p. 205. 

4 Wooldridge, p. 75. 

® Davey, History of English Music, p. 13. 

16 Davey, p. 29. 

™ Davey, p. ix. 

8 F. J. Crowest, The Story of British Musie from the ear- 
liest Times to the Tudors, N. Y., 1896, p. 65. 

1 J. J. Rousseau, Dictionnaire de Musique. See de Meurs, 
vu, 186. 
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Several of his treatises on music are still extant. 
We know that in the fourteenth century a system 
of ‘‘faux-bourdon,” —Ritter™ says that it ap- 
peared about 1822,—in a series of thirds and 
sixths in three parts began to take the place of 
the former harsh fourths and fifths, and that 
this, becoming immediately popular, was rapidly 
adopted everywhere. Chaucer frequently testifies 
to the practice of part singing in his day, as when 
he writes : 


‘¢ This Somonour bar to hym a stif bordoun,’ 
or again : 


‘¢. , . For som of hem songe lowe 
Som hye, and al of oon acorde.’’ 


While Counterpoint may have been known 
before de Muris,** he was the first to methodize 
and clarify knowledge in this as in mensurable 
music. From his time the science of music made 
rapid strides. In 1364 Guillaume de Machault * 
wrote for triplum, motetus, contratenor, and tenor, 
and about 1380 Wyclif™ speaks of ‘‘ grete crying 
of song as deschaunt, contrenote, and orgene.’’ 
Finally, about 1400, John of Dunstable” so sys- 
tematized and developed the science of music that 
he has by many later students been recognized as 
the father of polyphony. 

To sum up the argument thus far, we find a 
tradition of music in parts as early as the ninth 
and eleventh centuries as employed by Hucbald 
and Guido and a disposition on the part of some 
modern scholars to grant this tradition, of others 
to deny the appearance of Descant before de 
Muris. Whether or not it was practised be‘ore, 
it was not until he wrote his treatises that we 
have conclusive evidence of Descant properly so- 
called. At least, we are sure that the period 
from de Muris through Dunstable was one of 


20 A. Lavignac, p. 400. 

21, Ritter, The History of Music, Boston, 1883, p. 62. 

22 Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, Prologue, 1. 675. 

*3 Chaucer, Death of Blanche the Duchess, Il. 304, 305. 

** Michaud, Biographie universelle, see de Muris. See 
also Naumann, p. 297, and R. Hope, Medieval Music, 
London, 1899, p. 133. 

25 A. Ambros, Geschichte der Musik, 2nd ed. 1880, 11, 
p. 337. 

% Wyclif’s Works, ed. 1880, p. 77. 

7 Davey, p. vil. 
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rapid development in this art. What I would 
suggest, though with great hesitation, is that at 
the time of Prima Pastorum the author was think- 
ing only of a Round or of rough impromptu Des- 
cant on Plain-song, but that when he wrote the 
second or revised play, he had learned more about 
music and could speak more technically ; in other 
words, that the interval between the two plays 
was one of development such as we know the last 
half of the fourteenth century to have been. 

De Muris had described the tenor. By the 
time of Secunda Pastorum a new part, the treble, 
had been added. If only it were known when 
this term was first used, it might help to deter- 
mine the date of these plays. Ambros* thinks 
that the name treble may have been derived from 
triplum, since it was so used in the annals of 
Ludwig [X. He records that it was seen as early 
as 1364 in a Gloria of Guillaume de Machault 
written for the coronation of Charles V. 

To turn now to the other musical references, 
we see in the first play wonder at the number of 
‘*smalle notes,’’—‘‘foure and twenty to a long’’ 
—as one shepherd guesses, though the other would 
not hazard ‘‘so many.’’ These are general state- 
ments such as anyone unacquainted with musical 
theory might venture. Indeed, the second shep- 
herd shows positive ignorance when he suggests 
the impossible combination of twenty-four notes to 
a long, a suggestion only doubtfully rejected by 
the other. The only notes*® known to early 
musicians were the long and the breve, and the 
first liturgical music was written almost wholly in 
breves. Later,” Franco of Liege, a learned 
Benedictine of the last half of the eleventh cen- 
tury, is said to have used four notes,—the large, 
long, breve, and semi-breve, the last answering to 
the modern whole note. Hitherto there had been 
no divisions of musical notes, but all were sup- 
posed to sing in the same time to avoid confusion. 
He invented mensurabie music. To de Muris, 
who so clearly employed Franco’s invention, was 
long accredited the invention of the minim,” but 


38 Ambros, 11, 337-8. 

%® Bedford, Temple Music, 1706, x1, 227. 

3° Ambros, 11, 360 ff. Also Hawkins, pp. 176, 217, and 
N. Forkel, Allgemeine Geschichte der Musik, Leipzig, 1801, 
i, 391 fi. 

31 Hawkins, p. 217, Michaud, see de Muris. 
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this he only adopted from its discoverer,” Phillipo 
de Vitriaco, who may in turn have had it from 
Navarro. 

In accordance with early usage * each note was 
equivalent to three of the next lower denomina- 
tion, but with the tendency to quicken music, seen 
in the introduction of one small note after another, 
came a lessening of the value of the notes them- 
selves until each became equivalent to only two of 
the next lower. Rhythm, according to the earlier 
system, was called perfect, as answering to the 
Trinity ; to the later, imperfect. By neither 
reckoning can one count ‘‘foure and twenty to 
along.’’ The shepherd in Secunda Pastorum was 
better versed in music, when he perceived in the 
angels’ song the perfect rhythm of ‘‘ three brefes 
to a long.”’ 

Finally, the third shepherd in this latter play 
employs a term not hitherto found,—‘‘ Was no 
crotchett wrong.’’? Even as late as de Muris 
there is no reference to this note. Indeed, he 
writes, ‘‘ Minima quae est? Impartita. Quare ? 
Quia non est dare minore minus.’’ ® But about 
1400 Thomas de Walsyngham,” royal historiog- 
rapher to Henry VI and author of one of the 
musical tracts, number seven, in the Manuscript 
of Waltham Holy Cross," there writes: ‘‘ There 
are five characters in musical notation,—the 
Large, Long, Breve, Semi-breve, and Minim. 
Of late a new character has been introduced called 
a crotchett, which would be of no use would mu- 
sicians remember that beyond the minim no sub- 
division ought to be made.’’ In number three * 
of the same manuscript the author speaks of the 
semi-minim or crotchetum as a useless invention 
which he had rejected, and number five, variously 
ascribed to John Hambois, Simon Tunsted, and 
John of Torkesey or Tewksbury, describes a 
shorter note than the minim, called by some, the 
author says, a crotchetum, by others a simple. 
This manuscript, belonging in 1795 to the Earl 


582 Forkel, m, 418; Ambros, 1, 379. 

33 Hawkins, p. 223, 235. 

3 Ambros, 11, 364. 

35 Ambros, 1, 379. 

36 See Michaud, de Walsyngham ; also 8. Lee, Dictionary 
of National Biography, Thomas de Walsyngham. 

37 Lansdowne ms. 763, British Museum. 

88 J. Bird, Gleanings from the History of Music, Boston, 
1850, p. 104, 
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of Shelbourne, was a collection of tracts made 
by John Wild, Precentor of the Monastery of 
the Holy Cross at Waltham before the Refor- 
mation. The original manuscript, on vellum of 
the fourteenth century, was destroyed by fire in 
the eighteenth, but fortunately a copy had been 
made by Dr. Pepusch. Granting that the fifth 
number was written by Tunsted * we can date it 
about 1351, and so find an approximate date for 
the appearance of the crotchet, and assign 1400 
for its more complete establishment. 

From these data it is, I urge, not unreasonable 
to infer that Prima Pastorum was written early in 
this period of transition and intense interest in 
music, Secunda Pastorum later in its development, 
perhaps about 1400 or a little later. 


Horr TRAVER. 
Bryn Mawr College. 





THE HARVARD MANUSCRIPT OF THE 
FARCE OF 
MAISTRE PIERRE PATHELIN 
AND PATHELIN’S JARGONS. 


The two oldest texts of Pathelin at present 
known are that which Guillaume Le Roy is 
believed to have printed not later than 1486, and 
the edition published by Pierre Levet (who 
copied Le Roy) about 1489. Only one copy of 
each exists. Le Roy’s Pathelin is now owned by 
a private collector ; Levet’s Pathelin is in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. Several pages, 
lost long ago from Le Roy’s edition, are now 
represented by counterfeits, so cunningly executed 
as almost to foil suspicious scrutiny. But inves- 
tigation reveals that the skilful penman to whom 
the false pages are due borrowed the missing text 
from the copies of Pathelin by Beneaut and Levet 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale. Thus we know to 
a certainty which pages are counterfeit, and from 
the excellent edition by Levet we may supply 
what the older and slightly better edition by Le 
Roy has lost. 

Apparently these two printed books have pre- 
served the text of Pathelin remarkably well, and 


See Dict. Nat. Biog., Hamboys. 
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this is scarcely to be wondered at, for Le Roy’s 
edition appeared in all likelihood not more than 
sixteen years after the birth of our farce ; the tra- 
dition was still fresh, and the text was further- 
more preserved from corruption by being in octo- 
syllabic rime. Nevertheless, the disappearance of 
the earliest manuscripts, fatal though it was, is a 
real misfortune. No scholarship, however keen, 
will ever be able to restore the original text. 
And this is particularly true of those verses in 
which Maitre Pierre raves in various dialects, to 
the great amusement of the audience but to the 
utter bewilderment of Guillaume Joceaume and 
of ourselves. Even if we knew thoroughly how 
the dialects,—I might almost say the patois of 
Picardie, Lorraine, the Limousin, Normandie, 
Brittany, and Flemish France were spoken about 
the year 1470, our knowledge would not help us 
in the least to reconstitute the text of Pathelin, 
and here is the reason : Had the author of Pathe- 
lin been able to write correct verse not only in 
French—his mother tongue—but in four or five 
dialects, to say nothing of Latin and of Breton, 
an idiom different in every way from French, 
then he would have been a prodigy more won- 
derful than the troubadour, Raimbaut de Vaquei- 
ras, who feigns to have held a bilingual conver- 
sation in verse with a plain housewife of Genoa.’ 

It would be easy to cite a score of authors great 
and small who have written or attempted to write 
verses in some foreign tongue. That any man 
ever succeeded, or could succeed, in writing abso- 
lutely correct verses in six or seven different 
dialects and languages is incredible. Why, then, 
should we suppose the author of Pathelin to have 
been capable of such a feat? Is it not infinitely 
more probable that he was not? And what 
artistic motive could he have had for attempting 
such a tour de force, even with the help of indi- 
viduals to the manner born? The whole aim of 
the genius who wrote Pathelin was doubtless to 
amuse his audience by having a shrewd rascal of 
a lawyer bewilder and cheat a thick-witted trades- 
man by causing that lawyer to babble in various 
kinds of gibberish more or less closely resembling 


1 Dante, on the other hand, has left certain verses in 
Provencal, which seem inaccurate when compared with 
authentic Provengal of his or a slightly earlier time. So, 
too, Shakespeare’s French, as handed down, is not flawless. 
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uncouth or familiar contemporary dialects. This 
comic device was not new in the year 1470, and 
it has been employed with many variations by 
other writers since, not necessarily to abet the 
schemes of swindlers, but to create laughter. 
Rabelais knew the trick and he played it hand- 
somely in the sixth and ninth chapters of the 
second book of Pantagruel. 

Mr. L. E. Chevaldin has spent four years 
writing a book in which he attempts to restore 
and translate Les Jargons de la Farce de Pathelin.’ 
It can not be said that he has succeeded. An 
assumption that the author of Pathelin was a kind 
of poetic ‘‘ Mithridates’’ is in itself extravagant, 
but the further assumption that anyone now living 
can restore the jargons used by the delirious law- 
yer to their original form is logically absurd. 
There was method in Pathelin’s madness, but the 
method was not philological. Had we the 
author’s own manuscript we should unquestion- 
ably see something quite different from the text 
so confidently produced by Mr. Cheyaldin. 
Unfortunately, the author’s manuscript is lost 
forever, having doubtless been thumbed out of 
existence by the first performers of his immortal 
farce. Other manuscripts were no doubt soon 
copied from the first, but they too have disap- 
peared, and the only manuscripts at present 
known belong to the very end of the fifteenth, or 
to the first half of the sixteenth century, or, as is 
the case with the Harvard ms., to the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century. The so-called Taylor ms., 
a fragment on vellum, has been assigned to the 
fifteenth century. Whatever its true date may be, 
this Ms. is incomplete, and, though its readings are 


2 Les Jargons de la Farce de Pathelin, pour la premi2re 
fois reconstitués, traduits et commentés, avec le bienveillant 
concours de philologues frangais et de professeurs @ universités 
frangaises et étrangeres. Par L.-E. Chevaldin, Professeur 
agrégé au Lycée de Rouen, Ancien Chargé de conférences 
de grammaire 4 la Faculte des Lettres de Poitiers. Paris : 
Albert Fontemoing, éditeur, 1903. 

The 515 pages of this book bear convincing evidence as 
to the enthusiasm and industry of its author, but he has 
introduced an immense amount of things which seem to 
me to have nothing to do with the case. Mr. Chevaldin’s 
plan is good, as may be seen by the citation given below 
from his Table des matiéres, and he has brought together 
many interesting facts, but, as has been said above, his 
restorations and his translations are not conclusive because 
his premises are untenable. 
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often highly suggestive, it is hardly so authori- 
tative as Le Roy or Levet. The two paper manu- 
scripts rightly assigned to the sixteenth century 
and now preserved at the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
are garbled, modernized, and in all respects infe- 
rior to the printed editions of Le Roy and Levet ; 
yet they contain certain interesting features, and 
should in any case not be scorned by anybody who 
aims to offer a critical text, for it often happens 
that a modern or comparatively modern text con- 
tains, despite all its changes, primitive features 
not to be found in considerably older texts. For 
this reason it was a pleasant surprise to learn that 
Harvard University possessed a manuscript of 
Pathelin. Of this I may give a description ; for, 
whatever its value may be, this manuscript is one 
of Pathelin’s heirs and is at least important 
enough to be briefly noticed and included hence- 
forth in all Pathelin bibliographies. 

The Harvard Library bought this ms. from the 
Medlicott Library, for $5.00, September 2, 1878. 
The ms. was then, as now, bound in a mottled 
calfskin binding which belongs, no doubt, to the 
eighteenth, and probably to the middle of the 
eighteenth century. On the back of the binding 
are these words: ‘‘LA COMEDIE DE PATE- 
LIN.’’ The ms. itself bears no title. On the 
recto of the second fly-leaf (part of the ms. and 
not of the binding) are the following words, writ- 
ten with a pencil in a hand very similar to that 
of the text, but obviously later than 1755: 
‘* Bouche, histoire de Provence, tom. 2 page 722, 
dit qu’il a vi une trés grande quantité de pidces 
de vingt sols appellées quarts d’ Escu, marquées 
de l’an 1591 et du nom du cardinal Bourbon ; et 
méme une de cette sorte de l’an 1596. 

‘* Hist. de France par Daniel, tome XI. page 
608. Paris, 1755. 17 vol. in-4°.’’ The verso 
bears a Library memorandum. On the recto of 
the next page, numbered 1, the text begins : 


‘¢ Maistre Pierre Pathelin 
et Guillemette sa femme. 


Pathelin. 
Sainte Marie, Guillemette,’’ ete. 


The text of Pathelin ends at the top of p. 72. 
Close under the last verse, ‘‘S’il me trouue, ie 


luy pardonne’’ begins a ‘‘Chancon,’’ written in 


the same hand and ending near the bottom of p. 
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73. This chanson is a sprightly example of fif- 
teenth-century lyric poetry and, unless it turns out 
to have been printed—Mr. Jeanroy writes me 
that he does not remember having read such a 
piece—I shall hope to publish it later, with a few 
explanatory notes. After the chanson come these 
words : 


‘«Transcrit sur l original le 
Lundi 20 . de Sept’? fait par 
Jules[?] * * * * * jort * *”’ 


The asterisks represent a, to me, undecipherable 
scrawl. The legible part of this signature and 
part of the word ‘‘fait’’ are written on a patch, 
but this patch was fastened on before the last 
words were written. The rest of the ms. is in a 
clear, rather rounded hand, small enough to allow 
each page to contain some 33 lines. The pages 
are 16.7 centimetres high by 10.4 wide. The 
scribe numbered them all. He also numbered 
the verses by tens up to 1000, with which figure 
the numbering ends. But his numbering soon 
goes wrong, for vs. 20 is omitted, and thereafter 
certain insertions and omissions occur. 

Whatever the scribe’s ‘‘ original’? may have 
been (for he assuredly did not ‘‘ transcribe’’ any 
extant Ms. or printed book) his model probably 
belonged to the first half of the sixteenth century 
when various publishers had already begun to 
modernize the vocabulary and syntax of Pathelin ; 
for in but forty or fifty years the language had 
undergone such changes that even a reader, still 
more a hearer, would have misunderstood, or not 
understood, what was no doubt clear to every- 
body in the year 1470. In these forty or fifty 
years the French language may be said to have 
changed as much as in the two centuries between 
Moliére and Hugo. JPathelin seemed quaintly 
archaic to Etienne Pasquier, whose delightful 
essay—the earliest study of Puthelin known— 
appeared in the first edition of his Recherches in 
1560. 

Probably the modernizations in the Harvard 
Ms., as well as a good many other variants, were 
in the ‘‘original.’”’ A few of them are worth 
quotation. 


LE Roy (Axzout 1486). HARVARD MS. 
7 dont on chante en Dont on pense en auocas- 


aduocassaige sage 
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LE Roy (Axzout 1486). HARVARD MS. 


96 He dieu quel mar- Hé Dieux! quel 
chant allant. 

167 tant plus vous voy Hé Dieux! tant bien ie 
dieu par le pere uous appaire, 

273 Nenny de par une _ Nenni. tant de peine m’en- 
longaine gaigne, 

278 Hen cest pour une hape pour une, 

296 Ie iray mais il fait J’iray mais i’ay regret 
mal dacroire d’accroire 

297 ce scauez vous biena Cet argent qui est mon 


lestraine estraine. 
546 Ouy le mal saint Ouy. que le mal St. Mathe- 
mathurin lin, 


547 sans le mien au cueur Sans mon peché au coeur 
vous tienne vous tienne. 
829 Ha quel(le) ni- Ah! quel emporté ! 


cette 
848-855 ‘Picard’?  jar- Pure French, though 
gon. archaic. 
971 veez vous pascomme Come il se debat et con- 
il estime sume. 
972 haultement la diui- Comme il a esprit agité. 
nite 


Many other examples might be cited. These 
few are enough. Yet a modernization of a differ- 
ent and important character should be noticed. 

The oldest editions of Pathelin give no divisions 
into scenes. The Harvard ms., however, divides 
the play into fourteen scenes. The last, to be sure, 
is called ‘‘ Scene trezieme,’’ but this is due merely 
to an error of the “‘original’’ or of the scribe, 
through which ‘‘Scene huitieme’’ occurs twice. 
The division of a play into acts and scenes was an 
invention of the Renaissance. 

Although the Harvard ms. is not a faithful 
transcription of any text at present known, it has 
a few striking features similar or identical to those 
in other more or less eccentric texts : 


Gaxior pu Prk (1532). 
41 Car s'il, ete. 


HARVARD MS. 
Car s'il, ete. 


(By the omission of Car, Le Roy’s edition gives 
here only seven syllables, though eight are re- 
quired to make a correct verse). 


273 Nenny tant de peine Nenni. tant de peine m’en- 
mengaigne gaigne, 
CE wc ce 6 OR cc eo et cee OE 


MENTER (1614). HARVARD MS. 
76 Dun gris vert, d’un  D?’un gris verd, d’un fin de 


fin de brucelle Bruxelle, 
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Other very similar or even identical peculiar- 
ities of Ménier’s Pathelin and of the Harvard ms. 
might be pointed out, but I expect to print them 
in the Variants of my critical edition. In any 
case the freakish features of the ms. are not nu- 
merous enough to furnish a good clue as to the 
source from which it was derived. No doubt 
several ‘‘original,’’ that is, old, texts may have 
been accessible to the scribe, but it is not likely 
that we shall ever know exactly which he copied. 
Possibly he copied from more than one. What- 
ever the truth may be, of one thing I am sure : 
The Harvard ms. of Pathelin, though itself not 
earlier than the seventeenth century, presents 
readings different from those of any other Ms. or 
printed edition now known, and these readings in 
a large measure go back to a much earlier time, 
preserving, it may be, certain features of the 
really original text. These readings are likely to 
be valuable, when the time comes for attempting 
to offer a scientific edition. In conclusion, the 
Harvard ms. is worth quite as much as the two 
paper Mss. in the Bibliotheque Nationale, and, like 
other efforts to rejuvenate the style of a work 
which new generations wished to enjoy but could 
no longer understand, unless it was made young 
like themselves, it teaches not a little about the 
decay of ideas, or rather of that vehicle called 
language which seems to change even faster than 
the ideas that it has to bear. At any rate, it 
should not be slighted by anyone interested in 
Maitre Pathelin. 

Here follows an illustrative citation from Mr. 
Chevaldin’s Table des Matieres : 


SECONDE PARTIE 


Les jargons de la farce de Pathelin 
Chapitre 1.—Le Breton 


BF cicttattnncenmnncecenegenesses 79 
II. 1. Le frangais bretonisé...................... 81 
2. Le Breton du ms. Bigot [A very 
corrupt Ms. belonging to the first 
half of the sixteenth century. 

At least forty years younger than 

the oldest printed text].............. 91 
3. Le breton du ms. La Valliére 

[The same remark applies]...... 93 


4, 


OI MS 


Le breton du ms. Taylor [On page 
81 Mr. Chevaldin says, ‘‘c’est le 
manuscrit Téchener de M. Loth, 
ou de ce qu’on pourrait appeler 
la vulgate du Pathelin.’’ On 
page 254 he says, ... ‘‘c’est 
dans le manuscrit Taylor et dans 
la vulgate qu’il faut découvrir 
le mot.’’ What this mysterious 
‘* vulgate’’ may mean I should 
like to know. On page 102, 
finally, Mr. Chevaldin says, 
‘‘Les huit premiéres [éditions] 
constituent, avec les trois manu- 
scrits restants, 4 peu prés tout le 
bagage pathelinesque de la Bi- 
bliothéque Nationale.’’ The so- 
called ‘‘ Taylor Ms.’’ is cata- 
logued under ‘‘ Nouvelles Ac- 
quisitions, f. f. 4723.’’ This 
Ms. is on vellum. Two hundred 
and twenty-six verses are lack- 
ing at the beginning ; fifty, be- 
tween the thirty-ninth and for- 
tieth folios, and nineteen at the 
end. 

As to ‘‘Les huit premiéres 
[éditions],’’ Mr. Chevaldin not 
only is assuming that none have 
been lost, but the list he gives is 
wrong anyhow. He does not 
include a dozen nameless, un- 
dated editions, nor does he seem 
to recognize the two editions by 
Nyverd, the valuable Le Caron, 
Jannot, and, worst of all his 
omissions, the edition of Le Roy. 
Furthermore, Mr. Chevaldin 
seems to be wholly ignorant of 
the relations and relative im- 
portance of these various edi- 
tions. But these are only a few 
of the incoherences and con- 
fusions which swarm over the 
515 pages of this book]. 


Restitution d’ Emile Souvestre...... 104 
Restitution nouvelle et traduction.. 106 
Discussion paléographique........... 106 
Note . . . sur la versification...... 123 
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It would be labor wasted to criticize this book 
at greater length. A refutation in detail of Isidor 
of Seville’s Etymologie would scarcely require 
more time and space, and would be equally 
useless. 


RicHARD HOLBROOK. 
Columbia University. 





HROTHULF. 


Hrodulf, who was hitherto regarded as the 
nephew of Hrodgar and the son of Halga,’ has 
lately been assigned a new réle, that of brother- 
in-law to the venerable Danish king (W. C. 
Abbott, Mod. Lang. Notes, x1x, 122-125). If 
this were proved to be true, we should have just 
cause to rejoice over the identification of the long 
lost husband of Healfdene’s daughter (1. 62 f.). 
At the same time it is important to note that the 
desire to supply this very name has been the pri- 
mary motive of this novel interpretation of 
Hrodulf’s position. To show that nothing is 
gained, but much lost by the proposed innovation, 
is the object of the following lines. 

Hrodulf has no share in the action of the poem. 
The whole story might have been told without his 
existence ever being alluded to. (No wonder 
that Miillenhoff laid the insertion of the name at 
the door of his interpolator A). He seems to be 
a figure-head. Yet one of marked dignity, rank, 
and importance. In epic tradition he is closely 
associated with Hrod’gar. Shoulder by shoulder 
they fight against Ingeld, Hrodgar’s son-in-law, 
humble his pride and rout the host of the Heaso- 
beardan ( Wids. 45-49). They occupy seats of 
honor side by side in the hall Heorot (Beow. 
1163 f.), as befits near relatives of royal rank, 
who are called magas, Beow. 1015, and swhterge- 
federan, Beow. 1163, suhtorfedran, Wids. 46. It 
almost looks as if Hrodulf were conceived of as a 
sort of joint-regent, and it may be questioned 
whether maga gemedu 247, ‘the consent of the 
kinsmen’ (without which there was properly no 


17. e., by modern scholars. Leo made him Hro%gar’s 
son-in-law (husband of Freawaru), Ettmiiller and Thorpe, 
HroSgar’s cousin. 
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admission to the land of the Danes) should not be 
understood with reference to the magas of 1. 1015. 
With just a little imagination we may draw a fine 
picture of the two Scyldings ruling in high state 
and glory over the Danes, Hrodgar the old and 
wise, a peace-maker (1. 470 ff., 1859 ff., 2026 ff. ), 
a man of sentiment, and Hrodulf, the young ‘and 
valiant, a great warrior, a man of energy and am- 
bition. At a later time, however, as the poet 
intimates, not without fine ‘tragic irony’ (Sarra- 
zin), the harmonious union was broken (Aa gyt 
wes hiera sib etgedere, | eghwyle odrum trywe 
1164, cf. Wids. 45: Hroswulf and Hrosgar 
heoldon lengest | sibbe ctsomne), treachery was 
committed (nalles facenstafas | Aeodscyldingas 
fenden fremedon, 1. 1018), and Hrosulf, un- 
mindful of his obligations to his uncle, behaved 
ill toward his cousins, Hredric and Hroémund 
(1. 1180 ff.), that is to say (very likely) usurped 
the throne (cf. Sarrazin, Engl. Stud., xxiii, 230 ; 
Uhlenbeck, Tijdschrift voor nederl. taal- en letterk. 
xx, 186). The ‘epic prophecy,’ though skilfully 
veiled in this instance, is no less reliable than the 
prediction of the great feud between the Danes 
and Heatobeardan (ll. 83 ff., 2026 ff. ).’ 
Valuable light is thrown on the person of 
Hrodulf by Scandinavian sources, such as the 
Hrolfs Saga, Ynglinga Saga, Saxo Grammaticus, 
ete. In these Hrolf figures as the son of Helgi, 
Hroar’s brother, and is a hero of great prominence, 
a king whose glory equals that of Hrodgar in the 
Anglo-Saxon epic (Miillenhoff, Beovulf 32 ff.). 
That the story of Hrotdulf’s treachery also was 
known in Scandinavian tradition has been shown 
by Sarrazin, who pointed out the allusion to Rol- 
vo’s slaying of Roéricus (Engl. Stud. xxiv, 144f.). 
To ignore the testimony of Scandinavian sources 
would be wilfully throwing away a kind of infor- 
mation no Beowulf student can dispense with. 
Now what are the arguments advanced by Mr. 
Abbott? 1. ‘It is not probable that the son of 
Hrothgar’s younger brother would be honored 


2One is tempted to regard the motive of Beowulf’s 
‘adoption ’ (ll. 946 ff., 1175 f.) as in some way connected 
with the motive of HroSulf’s treachery. In case of future 
difficulties among the Scyldings, Beowulf might come to 
the rescue of the Danish prince (or princes) (cf. 1. 1226f.), 
or Hre’ric might find a place of refuge at the court of the 
Geats (he meg ber fela | freonda findan, 1837). 








—— 
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with a place by the king himself at the high feast 
when neither his own sons nor his distinguished 
guest were so placed, but it is not improbable his 
brother-in-law might be so honored. It is not 
probable that the two young sons of Hrothgar 
would find in the son of their father’s younger 
brother that certainty of protection which the age 
and position of their uncle would afford.’’ To 
which objections I beg to offer the following consid- 
erations in reply. Hrodgar is throughout repre- 
sented as an old man, say of sixty-five (according 
to Trautmann, seventy) years. His two sons, 
Hredric and Hrosmund, are youngsters, presum- 
ably in the neighborhood of eighteen years. 
Freawaru, his daughter, looks like a young lady 
(geong 2025) of twenty, and Wealhpeow, who is 
never spoken of as advanced in life, may have just 
reached the age of forty or forty-five. (Whether 
or not she was Hrodgar’s second wife, we need 
not inquire). Allowing a difference of five years 
between Hrodgar and his younger brother Halga, 
the son of the latter might be a man of thirty 
winters, old enough to be looked upon as a future 
protector of Hrodgar’s legitimate heirs (1. 1180/ff. ), 
and young enough to have enjoyed in his tender 
age—after his father’s early death—the loving 
care of both Hrodgar and Wealhpeow (1. 1186 f.). 
On the other hand, Hrodgar’s sister cannot well 
be supposed to be his junior by more than fifteen 
or twenty years (Trautmann, Anglia-Beiblatt, x, 
260, thinks she is fifty), and her husband [ Hrod- 
ulf, according to Mr. Abbott] must by this time 
have seen at least two score and ten, so that, quite 
contrary to Wealhpeow’s words, he might have 
been in a position to befriend her in her childhood. 

Again, what sense would there be in the brother- 
in-law’s [Hrodulf’s] staying at the court? (And 
why is he never seen in the company of his wife ?) 
Would he not have gone to his own residence, 
which must be presumed to have been at a con- 
siderable distance from Heorot (Lethra), consid- 
ering he is one of the Scylfings? Contrariwise it 
is quite natural that the son of the Scylding Halga 
should remain in his native land. In the same 
manner uncle and nephew (Hygelac and Beowulf) 
are found living together in the land of the Geats : 
him wees bam samod | on tam leodscipe lond ge- 
eynde, | eard edSelriht 2196, and after Hygelac’s 
death, Beowulf acts as guardian of Heardred, his 
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cousin (as Hrodulf is expected to act towards 
Hredric and Hrodmund), |. 2377 ff. It is true 
that the uncle is in this case the mother’s brother, 
eam (cf. Tacitus, Germania, ec. 20).° 

2. Mr. Abbott calls the customary definition of 
suhtergefederan ‘arbitrary and _ inconclusive.’ 
He claims for the first part of the word the sense 
of a relationship created by law, ‘‘like our ‘-in- 
law’ or the French beau- compounds.’’* As a 
matter of fact, the only traceable meanings of 
suhterga, suhtri(g)a are ‘brother’s son’ and 
‘father’s brother’s son,’ as is clearly stated by 
Toller. Moreover, Mr. Abbott’s further sugges- 
tion that ‘‘the second part of the compound 
would . . . indicate that this connection came 
through the father’’ is decidedly questionable, 
since the natural order of the two elements would 
thus have been reversed. A *meeg-feder(a) in 
place of federen-meg could not be thought of. 
Hence the old interpretation of suhtergefaderan 
(probably = suhterge-federan) as a dvanda com- 
pound like adum-swerian, OS. gisun-fader (in 
which the name of the younger relative precedes 
that of the older one) may still be regarded as 
considerably safer. 

3. ‘‘And it might not be too much to suggest 
that Beowulf’s visit to Hrothgar was not wholly 
unconnected with the presence of his kinsman 
[ Hrosulf the Scylfing] at the latter’s court.’’ If 
such were the case, we should expect some sort of 
allusion to that fact, for there was ample oppor- 
tunity to throw out at least a hint, especially in the 
various introductory speeches, ll. 372 ff., 407 ff., 
457 ff. Nothing of the kind is found, and we 
need not, and cannot, lower Beowulf’s motive, 
which is one of pure chivalry. 

4. The metrical improvement of 1. 62 resulting 
from reading hyrde ic at Elan ewen Hrodulfes wes 
has been shown by Professor Bright to be non- 
existent. Such a line may safely be pronounced 
impossible in the poem of Beowulf. The stylistic 


3 The companionship of Sigemund and Fitela (eam and 
nefa) may also be mentioned, though their connection is 
of course of a peculiar nature. 

* By the way, what is meant by the ‘‘ innumerable com- 
pounds ’’ of Schwieger ? 

5It might be different if the first part had the plain, 
definite meaning of ‘law.’ In that case it might be pos- 
sible to compare the compound to godfeder, fostorfader, 
although a *god-ge-feedera would seem highly problematical. 
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and metrical functions of hyrde ic are clearly seen 
in 1. 2163: hyrde ie Jet Jam fretwum feower 
mearas | lungre gelice last weardode.® 

5. Finally, what is the true nature of the paleo- 
graphical evidence of which so much has been 
made? As Mr. F. E. Bryant has pointed out 
(Mod. Lang. Notes, x1x, 121), heado of headoseil- 
jingas (1. 63) appears to be written over an erasure, 
though no letter underneath heato can be made 
out with certainty. What conclusion regarding 
the original reading of the passage can be drawn 
from this fact? None whatever. The scribe had 
made a mistake, which he corrected. That is all 
the erasure tells us. Whether that unlucky seribal 
blunder which has caused so much headache to 
modern scholars, occurred before or after elan ewen, 
cannot be learned from it. Nor do we know 
whether the (first) scribe of our Beowulf copy 
actually committed or merely transmitted it. Be- 
sides can we really be sure that what he erased was 
not simply a blot of ink? 

There would be some point in Mr. Abbott’s 
paleographical argumentation if in the original ms. 
the half-lines had been indicated as such, but this 
is out of the question. 

To sum up. There is no reason to transfer 
Hrosulf from the line of the Scyldings to that of 
the Seylfings. He is not the son-in-law of Healf- 
dene. The names of Healfdene’s daughter and 
her husband are unknown to us. Of the different 
names proposed for the daughter, Elan, Sigeneow, 
Yrde, and for the son-in-law, Onela, Ongenfeow, 
Sewela, Hrodulf, those of Yrde and Hrosulf must 
certainly be ruled out. 


Fr. KLAEBER. 
University of Minnesota. 





DID THACKERAY WRITE 
Elizabeth Brownrigge ? 


It is a well-known and curious fact that the 
authorship of Elizabeth Brownrigge has never 
been definitely fixed ; nor have the arguments, for 


6 Certainly the phrase does not point to the composer’s 
“ uncertainty of information,’’ as has been supposed (Mod. 
Lang. Notes, Xtx, 121). 
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and against, ascribing that burlesque to Thackeray 
ever been succinctly gathered and stated, so far as 
I am aware. The piece in question first appeared 
in Fraser’s Magazine for August and September, 
1832, and occupies, in all, about forty double- 
column pages of that monthly. It is dedicated 
‘*to the author of Eugene Aram,’’ and is a rather 
clever parody on that romance of criminal life. 

Now, if Thackeray wrote Elizabeth Brownrigge, 
it is a significant fact that he nowhere lays claim 
to it, nor does any one seem to have ascribed it to 
him until after his death,—a period of over thirty 
years after its publication. The first suggestion 
that Thackeray was the probable author of the 
burlesque was made by Dr. John Brown, in an 
article reviewing Thackeray and his work, in the 
North British Review for February, 1864, (Vol. 
xL, 216 sq.). The original Thackeray bibliog- 
raphy, compiled by Mr. R. H. Shepherd, 1880, 
contained no mention of Elizabeth Brownrigge, and 
the ‘‘ Works of William Makepeace Thackeray,’’ 
completed in 1886, failed to include it. The poet 
Swinburne called Mr. Shepherd’s attention to the 
probable omission from the 1880 bibliography in 
the unusually guarded statement that ‘‘ ‘ Elizabeth 
Brownrigge’ . . . ought to be Thackeray’s, for, 
if it is not, he stole the idea, and to some extent 
the style, [from it, for Catherine (pr. 1839)].’’? 
Not until 1887, when Mr. Shepherd collected and 
published ‘‘Sultan Stork and other Stories and 
Sketches by William Makepeace Thackeray,’’ was 
Elizabeth Brownrigge reprinted from the columns 
of Fraser. 

That a burlesque showing so much critical 
acumen and literary skill should remain unclaimed 
and unidentified so long gives some color to the 
improbability of its belonging to Thackeray. 
Furthermore, if Thackeray wrote Elizabeth Brown- 
rigge, it is out of all proportion in size and quality 
to the other productions of Thackeray’s earliest 
literary years, and seems to be a reversal in the 
evolution of his work. Such an anomaly is, of 
course, possible, but it is more or less improbable 
that an aspiring youth of twenty-one should fail to 
take advantage of the opening which this smart bit 
of burlesque should have made for him in Fraser’ s 


1 Letter from A. C. Swinburne to R. H. Shepherd, dated 
December 24, 1880. Reprinted in Siultan Stork, etc., 
Introd., p. vii. 
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columns, particularly since Thackeray was not 
only gifted in the réle of burlesquer, (as witness 
practically all of his writings before and imme- 
diately after 1832), but also he was in urgent 
need, at this time, of employment. Again, to 
strengthen this view, it would seem strange that 
one should write for a magazine a story, parody 
though it be, so sustained in quality and of the 
length of Elizabeth Brownrigge, and not continue 
to contribute to the same periodical. Nevertheless, 
with the exception of The King of Brentford (a 
jeu d esprit in imitation of Béranger’s I/ était un 
Roi d’ Yvetot), it is nearly five years after the 
publication of Elizabeth Brownrigge before Thack- 
eray is certainly identified (in the Yellowplush Cor- 
respondence) as a regular contributor to Fraser’ s. 
And as a final possible objection to the Thackeray 
authorship of the burlesque on Eugene Aram, it 
should be noted that another might have written 
the burlesque story under consideration : Thack- 
eray could hardly have been alone in seeing the 
weak points in Bulwer’s armor, and the tone of 
criticism in 1832 was so common to the multitude 
of writers that it is no easy task to determine the 
authorship of a given piece from solely internal 
evidence. 

On the other hand, favoring the Thackeray 
authorship, strong evidence might be deduced 
from a comparison of Elizabeth Brownrigge with 
Catherine. While, as a literary effort, the latter 
is easily the superior of the former, and while the 
satire is less bitter and the burlesque more open 
and palatable in the later performance ; the pur- 
pose, method, and style of the two are identical. 
Both are particularly aimed at Bulwer ; they con- 
tain similar expressions characteristic of Thack- 
eray ; and, above all, the tenets of ‘realism’ 
which Thackeray gradually developed for himself 
and on which he based his great novels, appear in 
both burlesques as no one but Thackeray, of all 
his contemporaries, has expressed them. In the 
dedication to Elizabeth Brownrigge we read the 
following, addressed to Bulwer: ‘‘I am told... 
that in a former work, having to paint an adul- 
terer, you described him as belonging to the class 
of country curates, among whom, perhaps, such a 
criminal is not met with once in a hundred years ; 
while, on the contrary, being in search of a tender- 
hearted, generous, sentimental, high-minded hero 
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of romance, you turned to the pages of the Newgate 
Calendar, and looked for him in the list of men 
who have cut throats for money, among whom a 
person in possession of such qualities could never 
have been met with at all.’’ And in a note 
appended to the first chapter of Catherine we find 
this explanation of the author’s purpose: ‘‘ The 
amusing novel of Ernest Maltravers . . . opens 
with a seduction ; but then it is performed by 
persons of the strictest virtue on both sides ; and 
there is so much religion and philosophy in the 
heart of the seducer, so much tender innocence in 
the soul of the seduced, that—bless the little 
dears !—their very peccadilloes make one inter- 
ested in them; and their naughtiness becomes 
quite sacred, so deliciously is it described. Now, 
if we are to be interested by rascally action, let us 
have them with plain faces, and let them be per- 
formed, not by virtuous philosophers, but by 
rascals.’” And more to the same effect. This 
insistence on novelists representing character as it 
is in the world is the motivation common to Eliza- 
beth Brownrigge and Catherine ; and its expression 
in both is in Thackeray’s vein, as evidenced by 
numerous others of his literary and art criticisms 
of the period between 1830 and 1840. Another 
stricture on Bulwer’s practice of reversing the 
characters of life in his novels may be compared 
with the foregoing in Thackeray’s ‘‘Our Batch of 
Novels for Christmas, 1837,’’ published in Fraser’ s 
for January, 1838 (Vol. 17, pp. 79-103), in 
which Ernest Maltravers is, for the third time, 
handled after the same manner. In the same 
article Thackeray makes the following comment 
on Mrs. Trollope’s Vicar of Wrexhill: ‘Mrs. 
Trollope may make a licentious book of which the 
heroes and heroines are all of the evangelical 
party ; and it may be true, that there are scoundrels 
belonging to that party as to every other ; but her 
shameful error has been in fixing upon the evan- 
gelical class as an object of satire, making them 
necessarily licentious and hypocritical, and charg- 
ing upon every one of them the vices which belong 
to a very few of all sects... .’’ This is of an 
exact piece with the quotation from the dedication 
to Elizabeth Brownrigge, and may be traced, in 
spirit and expression, through the review of ‘‘ The 
Duchess of Marlborough’s Private Correspon- 
dence’’ (1838), ‘‘ French Literature’’ (1833), 
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‘‘Strictures on Pictures’’ (1838), ‘‘ Madame 
Sand and Spiridion’’ (1839), ete, etc., to 
mention only examples from Thackeray’s early 
writings. The aim and execution of the author of 
Elizabeth Brownrigge is in such perfect harmony 
with the above citations and with qualities that 
are peculiarly Thackeray’s that, without absolute 
proofs to the contrary, it does not seem over rash 
to assign that burlesque to him. 


Watson NICHOLSON. 
Yale University. 





GOETHE’S Hermann und Dorothea AND 
VOSS’ Iliad. 


The last six years have produced three editions 
of Hermann und Dorothea by American editors, 
and a fourth is promised us in the near future. 
The purposes of the editors is necessarily deter- 
mined by the needs that the text is designed to 
meet, and the editions make greater or less pre- 
tense of scholarship accordingly. We do not 
demand a large amount of original investigation 
for a school edition ; a presentation of the most 
essential facts already known, adapted to the 
needs of the student is what we may expect and is 
all that is necessary. A certain amount of repe- 
tition of the work of others is inevitable and often 
desirable ; certain things are said by every editor 
of H. und D. and must be said by every suc- 
eessor ; indeed, it is often better to quote the 
words of an earlier editor than to appropriate his 
thought and present it as one’s own in a muti- 
lated form. And yet even for the editor of the 
most unpretentious edition there is often oppor- 
tunity for verification and sifting of the state- 
ments of his predecessors. 

Among the things that are inevitable in an 
edition of Goethe’s idyll are references to ‘‘ the 
Homeric quality’? which pervades it and the 
student finds numerous citations and annotations 
to bear this-out. For this there is abundant 
opportunity and justification, perhaps for even 
more than is ordinarily said. Victor Hehn’ has 


? Victor Hehn, Ueber Goethes Hermann und Dorothea. 


Zweite verbesserte Auflage, page 127 ff. Stuttgart, Cotta, 
1898, 
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collected the most conspicuous passages which 
suggest reminiscences of Homer and Vergil, and 
most of our modern editions contain them in the 
annotations. Concerning line 107 of the seventh 
canto of H. und D., there prevails remarkable 
unanimity of opinion among the later American 
editors in referring it to the direct influence of 
Voss’ translation. The line reads : 
“In den Brunnen zuriick, und siisses Verlangen ergriff 
sie.’’ 
Hart’ has no note on this line. 
Hewitt * annotates : 
‘¢ An Homeric expression. See Iliad, mn. 446, 
Voss’ translation : 
‘Wie ich jetzt dich liebe und siisses Verlangen ergreift 
mich.’ ”’ 
Hatfield * makes the following comment : 
“Cf. Iliad, ut, 446 : 


&s ceo viv Epayat kal we yAuKds Yuepos aipe? 


translated by Voss : 


Wie ich jetzt dich liebe und siisses Verlangen ergreift 
mich.”’ 

Palmer®: ‘‘An Homeric expression, fixed in 

this form by Voss in his translation of the Iliad, 
1, 446 : 


Wie ich jetzt dich liebe und siisses Verlangen ergreift 
mich.”’ 


Adams * merely quotes Hewett. 

In spite of the positive statement in the anno- 
tations of the editors cited above that the line in 
question was translated by Voss in the form given 
by them an attempt to verify the quotation was 
singularly disappointing, for in the Reclam" edi- 
tion it appears in this guise : 

Als ich anjetzt dir gliihe, durchbebt von siissem Verlangen. 

This failure of the Reclam text to agree with 


? James Morgan Hart, Goethe’s Hermann wnd Dorothea. 
New York, Putnam’s Sons, 1875. 

3W. T. Hewett, Goethe’s H.u. D. D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston, 1891. 

* James Taft Hatfield, Goethe’s H. u. D. Macmillan, 
New York, 1899. 

5 Arthur H. Palmer, Goethe’s H. u. D. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York, 1903. 

6W. A. Adams, Goethe’s H.u. D. D.C. Heath & 
Co., Boston, 1904. 

7 Reclam’s Universal-Bibliothek, No. 251-253. Neudruck 
der ersten Ausgabe, Leipzig. 
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the reading given by Hewett, Hatfield, Palmer 
and Adams was not a little puzzling, but an ex- 
amination of the Cotta edition * was just as unsat- 
isfactory, for that likewise read : ‘‘ durchbebt von 
siissem Verlangen.’’ That the second half of the 
line in H. und D. is Homeric can not be gain- 
said, but it is not a formula used by Voss in trans- 
lating line 446 of the third canto beyond the 
agreement in the use of ‘‘siisses Verlangen.’’ A 
reference to that portion of the line as rendered 
by Voss and the Greek would have been sufficient. 
It is certainly remarkable that the citation of 
Professor Hewett should have been so generally 
accepted without verification by any of the later 
editors of Hermann und Dorothea. 

In the lifetime of Voss there appeared five 
editions of the Iliad translation, (1793, 1802, 
1806, 1814 and 1821). The fact that Professor 
Hewett in the bibliography appended to his excel- 
lent edition gives ‘‘the fifth edition of the Iiiad, 
Stuttgart, 1821,’’ suggested the possibility that 
the form of the quotation might be due to the 
difference in the edition. Such is, however, not 
the case. I am indebted to Mr. C. W. Harris, 
Librarian of Cornell University, for the infor- 
mation that the 1821 edition reads: ‘‘durchbebt 
von stissem verlangen.’’ It was not then the fifth 
edition that was responsible for Professor Hewett’s 
citation, but to quote from an edition of Voss of 
1821 in an attempt to show the influence of Voss 
upon a work of Goethe’s that appeared in 1797 
is not to be regarded as safe as a general method. 
In this particular instance it made no difference, 
but the words of Lautenbacher in the introduction 
to his edition of Voss should be noted : ‘‘ Denn 
immer suchte er zu verbessern . . . Verbesserte, 
ja sogar stark verbesserte Auflagen seines Homer 
kamen heraus, 1802, 1806, 1814 und 1821.”’ 

Mr. Charles Allyn Williams, who has at my 
request consulted the editions at the library of the 
University of Berlin, states that the first three 
editions of Voss’s translation (1793, 1802, 1806) 
all read: ‘‘durchbebt von siissem verlangen.’’ 
Through the courtesy of Mr. Wm. C. Lane, 
Librarian at Harvard, I am able to say that the 


8 Homer’s Ilias. Uebersetzt von Johann Heinrich Voss. 
Erster druck aus dem Jahr 1793. Mit einer litterarhisto- 
rischen Einleitaung von Joseph Lautenbacher, Stuttgart, 
Cotta. 
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fourth edition (1814) has likewise the same read- 
ing for line 446 of the third canto: ‘‘ durchbebt 
von stissem verlangen.’’ The source of the line 
given by the four American editors I have been 
unable to ascertain ; it is doubtless an actual 
translation, but is, if I am not mistaken, from 
some /ater translator of the Iliad. 

There are other passages, however, in Goethe’s 
idyll that are very suggestive if one is searching 
for reminiscences of Homer in H. und D. If not 
conclusive they are at least of interest in showing 
to what extent a similar situation may find expres- 
sion in closely related form in two poems so widely 
separated in point of time as the Iviad and Her- 
mann und Dorothea. It must not be forgotten 
that a slight similarity in form and thought is 
heightened when the metrical form is the same, 
and that caution is necessary to guard against 
over hasty conclusions. 

Compare the two following passages from the 
two poems. I quote from Voss’ translation of 
the Iliad : 


** Also sprach er bethriint; ihn vernahm die treffliche 
Mutter ( Iliad, 1, 357). 
Und nun setzte sie nahe sich hin vor den Thrinenbe- 


netziten, 
Streichelt’ ihn drauf mit der Hand und redete, also begin- 
nend : 


Liebes Kind, was weinst du? und was betriibt dir die 
Seele ? 

Sprich, verhehle mir nichts, damit wir es beide wissen.”’ 
(1, 360-363). 


‘¢ Wie? du weinest, mein Sohn?’’ versetzte die Mutter 
betroffen. 

Daran kenn’ ich dich nicht; ich habe das niemals 
erfahren. 

Sag’, was beklemmt dir das Herz? was treibt dich, einsam 
zu sitzen 

Unter dem Birnbaum hier? Was bringt dir Thriinen ins 
Auge?”’ (H. und D., tv, 67-70). 


I make no attempt to draw any conclusions 
from the similarity of these two passages, but pre- 
sent them with the suggestion that a careful com- 
parison of Voss’ Iliad with Hermann und Doro- 
thea might bring to light other lines of equal 
interest. 


Note.—The materials for this article are the source of 
the note in Allen’s edition. 

In the Clarendon Press edition of H. und D., edited by 
C. A. Buchheim and Emma 8. Buchheim (Oxford, 1901) , 
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the suggestion is made that the last part of line 107 in 
Canto VII might possibly have been imitated from 
Homer, Ji. iii. 446 and the Greek 1s quoted with the sup- 
plementary statement that it ‘‘ is translated by Voss : Wie 
ich jetzt dich liebe und siisses Verlangen ergreift mich.’’ 


CLARENCE WILLIS EASTMAN. 
University of Iowa. 





BALTHASAR GRACIAN, AND THE 
CHAINS OF HERCULES. 


In his study of Gracian und der Geschmark, 
Karl Borinski mentions that the interesting Span- 
ish Jesuit when he in the Disereto introduces ‘‘ the 
hombre de plausibles noticias,’’ talks about the 
‘*golden chains of Hercules,’’—las cadenas del 
Tebano.' He admits that Gracian has taken the 
simile from the Emblems of Alciato, which had 
been translated into Spanish as early as 1549. 
The idea of these chains is, that Hercules is not 
conquering by physical force only, but more by 
the power of persuasion—the chief weapon of the 
‘‘man of fair judgment and laudable conceits.’’ 
He is represented as leading crowds of people by 
golden chains starting from his mouth and fastened 
to his followers. 

This illustration occurs twice in Alciato’s Em- 
blems, once in the Andrew Alciati Emblematun 
Fontes Quattuor, and again in Andree Alciati Em- 
blematum flumen abundans, both published by the 
Holbein Society, the first in 1870, the other in 
1871 ; reprints of the original editions, Augsburg, 
1531, Paris, 1534, Venice, 1546, and—the 
flumen abundans—after the Lyons edition, 1557. 
Both illustrations bear the same motto ‘‘ Eloquentia 
fortitudine prestantior,’? and the same text, to 
which they supply the explanatory illustration : 


Arcus leva tenet rigidam fert dextera clavam, 
Contegit et Nemees corpora nuda leo. 
Heraclis hee igitur facies, non convenit illud 
Quod vetus et senio tempora cana gerit. 

Quid quod lingua illi levibus traiecta cathenis 
Quis fissi facili allicit aure viros ? ? 


1 Balthasar Gracian und die Hoflitteratur in Deutschland. 
Halle, 1894. Section iv, p. 45. 

2This the text from the ‘‘ Fontes Quattuor.’’ 
“‘Flum. Ab.’’ has here : Queis fissa facileis ff. 


The 
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An ne quod Alcyden lingua n n robore Galli *® 
Preestantem populis iura dedisse ferunt. 
Cedunt arma toge et quamvis durissima corda 
Eloquio pollens ad aura vota trahit.— 


The two cuts are different. The former is about 
one and a half by three inches, without marginal 
embellishments, and occurs in the midst of the 
unnumbered page, below the text to another 
emblem. It shows, very much out of drawing, 
the figure of Hercules with club, bow and lion 
skin, while a heavy rope-like chain issues from his 
mouth, which leashes in and passes round the hips 
of some naked men, who follow Hercules. The 
other cut fills a whole page under the heading 
‘‘Scientia,’’ it has a heavy, conventional margi- 
nal vignette and shows Hercules, again with his 
attributes, walking through a mountainous dis- 
trict, while from his mouth pass a series of thin 
lines—the chains—which are fastened to his fol- 
lowers’ ears. These persons are dressed in the style 
of Alciato’s time ; some with the Spanish cape, 
doublet and hose, others in flowing garments, in- 
dicating obviously laity and clergy alike led away 
by the power of eloquence. 

Perfectly independent of these ‘‘ Emblems,’’ 
referring neither to Gracian nor Alciato, Professor 
KE. Egger remarks : * 

“*C’est le sophiste Lucien® qui, au deuxiéme 
siécle aprés Jesus Christ, voyageant 4 travers 
la Gaule y rencontre quelque part une peinture 
représentant le personnage qu’on tenait pour 
étre |’ Hercule gaulois, et qui nous raconte com- 
ment un savant du pays, familier avec l’usage de 
la langue grecque, lui a expliqué cette image 
d’Hercule. Pour les Gaulois le dieu de |’élo- 
quence n’était pas l’Apollon jeune et beau, si 
poétiquement réalisé par la peinture et la sculp- 
ture hellénique ; ¢’ est un vieillard 4 cheveux 
blanes ; le teint halé par le soleil, ‘ comme serait 
celui d’un vieux marin’; il porte une peau de 
lion, un carquois suspendu de ses épaules; il 
tient une massue de la main droite, et de la 
gauche un arc tendu. Mais la massue et les 
fléches ne sont pas les vrais instruments de sa 


3 Anné, quod Alciden ff. 

* I’ Hellénisme en France, Paris, 1869, p. 14. 

5 Cf. Reitz’s edition, vol. vu, p. 315, IIpos Xana # 
“Hpaxnjjs. 
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puissance celle-ci est toute entiére dans la séduc- 
tion de sa parole. A l’extrémité de sa langue se 
rattachent des chaines d’or et d’ambre, qui vont 
de 1a aux oreilles d’une foule de captifs volon- 
taires et ces captifs suivent avec plaisir le dieu qui 
les maitrise. Voila une image étrange, assuré- 
ment, qui ne devait avoir pour les yeux aucun 
attrait.”’ 

This last remark evidently shows that the author 
has no knowledge of the Emblemas, yet he gives 
a close description of Alciato’s pictures. 

The ‘‘learned Kelt,’’ whom Lucian meets, whom 
he takes to be ‘‘a philosopher among his own 
people,’’ and who was évux daideras ta pérepa, 
dos eer dxpiBds ‘EAAdSa hwvyv dues, gives the 
afore-mentioned explanation ; he takes up point 
by point. Why Hercules is the personification of 
eloquence? He is stronger than Hermes. Why 
he is old? To 8€ yipas éya te Aga Tay vewv 
codwrepov. He finally gives a panegyric on elo- 
quence more powerful than arms, closely akin to 
Alciato’s verses. 

Now, Alciato was a very learned man, a clever 
jurist, spending the greater part of his life at 
Milan with its celebrated libraries ; he was known 
to have studied Greek, which, in his lifetime 
(1492-1550), took so violently hold of the minds, 
that orthodox churchmen went so far as to con- 
demn it as being one with reformation and Anti- 
christ. There can be no doubt that he directly 
refers to Lucian’s Gallic Hercules, which he 
admits in all but mentioning the Sophists, whose 
cleverness and versatility must have appealed 
strongly to a man like Aiciato. 

But it is remarkable that Gracian did not 
recognize the source of the emblem, which is thus 
only the carrier of the Hellenic conceit into the 
Spanish Jesuit’s moral treatise, where it roused 
the criticism of no less a person than Arthur 
Schopenhauer—‘‘ der sich mit Unrecht kritisch 
dariiber geaussert hat,’’ (Borinski : Baltasar Gra- 
cian )—yet who evidently was also unaware of its 
origin. 

C. L. Nicoway. 

Lowell, Mass. 
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NOCH EIN WORT UBER GERM. f, f, A, 
s > 6, 8, x, 2. 


Den phonetischen Vorgang, der bei dem Stimm- 
haftwerden von germ. f, }, h, 8, stattgefunden 
haben soll, beschreibt Verner selber folgender- 
massen: ‘‘ Das stiirkere Luftausstrémen ist ein 
Moment, das der expiratorische Accent mit den 
tonlosen Consonanten gemein hat. Daher konnte 
der verstirkte Luftstrom in der accentuirten Silbe 
die tonlose Explosiva tonlos erhalten, d. h. ver- 
hindern, dass die Stimmbiinder zum Ténen verengert 
blieben, wie dies bei normalem Luftausstrémen 
in der unaccentuirten Silbe geschah.’’ (K. Zs. 
23, 116.) 

Verner war daher offenbar der Meinung, dass 
die stimmlosen Spiranten stimmhaft geworden 
seien, noch ehe die Akzentverschiebung einge- 
treten war. Dass ihm die meisten spiiteren Ge- 
lehrten darin beipflichteten, erhellt daraus, dass 
sie den Vorgang graphisch so darstellen: Idg. 
patér > *fadér > fader. Tdg. swekru > sweyru > 
ahd. swigar, &c. (Kluge, Grundriss 1, 339) *sep- 
tém > urg. *seftin > *sebtin > sébun, got. ahd. 
sibun (Dieter, Altgermanische Dialekte, 171) Ur- 
germ. *Jibd aus lifo; Urgerm. *fadér aus fapér, &e. 
(Brugmann, Grundriss 1, 388). Auch scheint 
die gewéhnliche Formulierung des Vernerschen 
Gesetzes dieselbe Auffassung zu bekunden: Die 
Erweichung der betreffenden Spiranten erfolgte, 
‘wenn der niichst vorhergehende Sonant nicht nach 
der idg. Betonung den Hauptton trug’’ (Paul, 
P. B. Beitr. 6, 538) oder ‘‘ falls der idg. Wort- 
akzent nicht auf dem unmittelbar vorausgehenden 
Vokale ruht’’ (Streitberg, Urg. Grammatik 124). 
‘* Dieser freie Accent des Indogermanischen reichte 
noch bis in germanische Zeit hinein, .... und 
hatte Einfluss auf die Verschiebung der Teunis’’ 
(Behaghel, Die deutsche Sprache, 8), &c. 

Wilmanns dagegen fasst die Sache anders auf : 
‘‘Nur die Vorsilbe ga-, die Grimm bereits mit 
lat. co- identifizierte, ist ein sicheres und altes 
Beispiel fiir die Erweichung anlautender Spirans. 
Dies Verhiltnis scheint darauf hinzuweisen, dass, 
obwohl der Grund zum grammatischen Wechsel in 
der Zeit des freien Accentes gelegt sein muss, doch 
der nur bekannte Abschluss erst erfolgte, als 
bereits die germanische Betonung galt. Nur in 
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Silben, die nach germanischer Weise unbetont 
blieben, stellte sich der stimmhafte Laut ein, 
also in der Vorsilbe ga-, zuweilen auch in dem 
zweiten Bestandteil eines Compositums : Herivun- 
duri neben Thuringi,’”’ &c. ( Grammatik 1, § 24). 

Fs liegen hier also zwei entgegengesetzte Mei- 
nungen vor : 

1. Die Erweichung der betreffenden Spiranten 
fand vor der Akzentverschiebung statt. 

2. Die Erweichung der betreffenden Spiranten 
hat ihren Abschluss erst gefunden, als bereits die 
germanische Betonung galt. 

Keine von diesen beiden Theorieen will mir als 
stichhaltig erscheinen. 

Verners Beweisfiihrung, knapp ausgedriickt, 
ist diese : as-4 muss in az-4 tibergehen, und zwar 
aus folgenden phonetischen Griinden : 

s und betonte Silbe haben starkes Luftaus- 
str6men gemein. 

z und unbetonte Silbe haben schwacheres Luft- 
ausstr6men gemein. 

Hier verfiallt er aber in die irrige Meinung, dass 
kriftige Betonung durch starkes Luftausstrémen 
bedingt sei. Um eine Silbe kriftig zu betonen, 
muss man freilich Kraft gebrauchen ; aber wie 
diese Kraft verwendet wird, ist eine andere Sache. 
Ebensogut kénnte man argumentieren : Zur Her- 
vorbringung eines stimmhaften Lautes gehdért 
mehr Kraft als zur Hervorbringung eines stimm- 
losen : daher muss die Kraft, die zum Betonen 
einer Silbe erforderlich ist, notwendigerweise einen 
nachfolgenden stimmlosen Laut in einen stimm- 
haften verwandeln. 

Wenn Verners Erklirung phonetisch richtig 
wire, miisste ein Satz wie das eine wie das andere 
eine starke Neigung zeigen in daz eine wie daz 
Gndere iiberzugehen ; was aber besonders bei 
starker Betonung der bezeichneten Worter nie- 
mals geschieht. Zweitens scheitert Verners Er- 
klirung, wie Wilmanns richtig hervorhebt, daran, 
dass—wie Hermunduri, messi-rahs und ga- zeigen 
—die Erweichung nicht eintrat, solange der auf 
den stimmlosen Spiranten niichst folgende Sonant 
betont wurde (d.h. den Hauptton trug). 


1 Wenn man den Einwand erhebt : die s bleiben stimm- 
los wegen des festen Einsatzes bei ‘‘eine’’ und ‘‘andere,’’ 
so denke man an englische Siitze wie give us dll of this éce, 
wo das s in ws and this desto sicherer stimmlos bleiben je 
energischer all und ice betont werden. - 
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Was Wilmanns eigene Ansicht anlangt, so ist 
folgendes zu bedenken. Wenn die x, f, p und s 
noch nicht stimmhaft geworden waren, als die 
germanische Betonung schon im Gebrauch war, 
so sieht man nicht ein, warum sie nachher, ohne 
weitere Ursache, stimmhaft werden mussten. 
Auch auf die Frage ‘wann,’ wire wol schwerlich 
eine Antwort zu geben. Was ist der ‘‘ Grund”’ 
fiir den grammatischen Wechsel, der in die Zeit 
des freien Accentes gelegt werden muss? Da der 
ganze Vorgang ein rein phonetischer ist, kénnte 
man ferner fiiglich fragen : ist in dem Satze give 
us Gil of this tce ein Grund schon vorhanden, 
warum s zu z werden miisste, und was ist er? 
Doch ich will solche Fragen nicht weiter haufen, 
denn der verehrte Verfasser hat sich, wie ich 
glaube, absichtlich unbestimmt ausgedriickt, weil 
er eben keine genaue Erklirung geben wollte. 

Meine eigene Ansicht (die mir tibrigens so ein- 
fach erscheint, dass ich lange gezaudert habe, sie 
zu ver6ffentlichen), kann ich folgendermassen for- 
mulieren : 

Der Ubergang von germ. x, f, p, 8 >, 5, 3, z 
erfolgte zu einer Zeit, wo bei den Wortern, die 
eine Akzentverschiebung erlitten, weder die idg. 
noch die germ. Betonungsweise galt, sondern zu 
einer Zeit, wo Level stress herrschte. 

Zu dieser Ansicht wird man zunichst rein 
logisch gezwungen. Denn es liegen nur drei 
Méglichkeiten vor. Die Erweichung erfolgte end- 
giltig entweder: 1. Vor der Akzentverschiebung, 
oder 2. Wihrend der Akzentverschiebung, oder 
3. Nach der Akzentverschiebung. Die erste 
Moglichkeit glaube ich oben abgetan zu haben. 
Die dritte Moéglichkeit kann ich wenigstens als 
héchst unwahrscheinlich bezeichnen. Es bleibt 
also bloss die zweite tibrig. 

Dass Level stress wirklich eine Zeit lang ge- 
herrscht hat, brauche ich wol kaum zu beweisen. 
Es glaubt gewiss niemand, dass sich der Akzent 
von *barmds (vgl. gopyds) mit einem Sprung zu 
*bdrmas, Got. baérms verschoben habe. Man ist 
gezwungen, sich eine Mittelstufe vorzustellen, wo 
die Betonung *barmas galt. Wie lange diese 
Betonung bestanden haben mag, ist freilich kaum 
zu ermitteln. Beispiele fiir dieselbe Betonungs- 
weise, deren Erklirung genau die namliche ist, 
kann man tiglich im gesprochenen Englisch 
héren. Noch vor wenigen Jahren wurde iiberall 
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supréme betont: jetzt hért man, besonders im 
westlichen Teil der Vereinigten Staaten, vielfach 
sdipreéme, mit deutlichem Level stress und Silben- 
trennung, und es wird niemand Wunder nehmen, 
wenn sich der Akzent weiter zu stipreme verschiebt 
(desgl. detail aus detéil, expriss aus expréss, &c.). 
Auch geschichtlich kénnen wir Level stress bei 
Akzentverschiebungen beweisen. Als das Com- 
positum *mati-sahs zuerst gebildet wurde, sprach 
man zweifelsohne *mdti sdhs, wo sahs jedenfalls 
stirker betont wurde als der Ableitungsvocal ¢ von 
mati, Das mhd. nhd. messer und die allmihliche 
Verschrumpfung der Silbe sahs, rahs, ras, &c., 
beweist andererseits, dass die Betonung des Ableit- 
ungsvocals allmahlich stirker wurde, wihrend der 
Akzent des zweiten Gliedes des Compositums im 
Schwinden begriffen war. Dass es einen Zeitpunkt 
gab, wo die zweite und dritte Silbe des Wortes 
gleich stark betont wurden, ist also so gut wie 
ausgemacht. 

Wo ein Wort mit Level stress gesprochen wird, 
ist ferner zu bemerken, dass sich gewdhnlich 
auch deutliche Silbentrennung einstellt ; so z. B. 
sdip-preme (wo das p-p bloss ein langes einfaches 
p darstellen soll), st-léckmen (=selectmen, New 
England), &c. Solche Silbentrennung kann 
daher fiir gleiche Falle im Germanischen ange- 
nommen werden. 

Warum nun die x, f, A, s zu z, 6, 8, 2 wurden, 
ist leicht zu verstehen. Wenn man fa/-ér sprach, 
war kein besonderer Grund vorhanden, warum das 
fA stimmhaft werden sollte, auch nicht bei fé/-er 
oder fa-Aer. Wenn man aber faser mit Level 
stress sprach, und noch dazu mit der Silbentren- 
nung innerhalb des 4, so war es unvermeidlich, 
dass / in 8 iiberging, und zwar aus dem einfachen 
Grunde, weil das 4 den Angriffen seiner stimm- 
haften Nachbarlaute auf beiden Seiten ausgesetzt 
war. 

Bei ga- gilt natiirlich dieselbe Erklirung, nur 
haben wir hier vom Satzakzent statt vom Wort- 
akzent auszugehen. Fille wie: Ad za winnas, 
sia xa léuban, &e., haben den Ubergang von 
x > veranlasst,? und das z ist dann in allen 
Fallen durchgeftihrt worden. 

Dass in diesem Problem, wie so oft in philolo- 


? Vielleicht stellt folgendes Schema die Entwickelung 
des 5 richtiger dar : 


Indg. k< a aaiog 


a 
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gischen Fragen, mathematische Sicherheit nicht 
zu erzielen ist, gebe ich gern zu. Die Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit aber, dass der phonetische Vor- 
gang, von dem wir reden, so verlaufen ist, wie 
ich ihn darzustellen versucht habe, scheint mir so 
gross zu sein, dass ich fiir meine Person keinen 
Zweifel an der Richtigkeit der gegebenen Er- 
klirung hegen kann. 

Zum Schluss bemerke ich nur noch Folgendes. 
Das Vernersche Gesetz, wie es von Streitberg und 
anderen formuliert wird, ist wenigstens irrefiih- 
rend. Man will wol nichts iiber die Ursache des 
grammatischen Wechsels sagen, aber indem man 
schreibt : ‘‘falls der idg. Wortakzent nicht auf 
dem unmittelbar vorausgehenden Vokale ruht’’ 
legt man, vielleicht unwillkiirlich, den Nach- 
druck auf den idg. Akzent, der an sich nichts mit 
dem Wechsel zu tun hatte. Dagegen bleibt die 
eigentliche Ursache—der Einfluss der stimmhaften 
Nachbarlaute, dem die Spiranten wegen des durch 
die Akzentverschiebung veranlassten Level stress 
ausgesetzt waren—ganz unerwihnt. 

Im Lichte des Vorhergehenden michte ich also 
das Vernersche Gesetz folgendermassen formu- 
lieren : 

Die nach Vollzug der germanischen Lautver- 
schiebung vorhandenen vier harten Reibelaute 
(Spiranten) A, p, f, * wurden, ausser in den 
Verbindungen ht, hs, ft, fs, sk, st, sp, erweicht, 
wenn sie infolge der germanischen Akzentverschie- 
bung oder aus Griinden des Satzakzentes zwischen 
gleichbetonte Sonoren zu stehen kamen. 


H. Z. Kip. 
Vanderbilt University. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


GossE, Epmunp Wiiu1aAM: English Literature: 
An Illustrated Record. Volume tv. London: 
Macmillan & Company; New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1904. 


This recent contribution by Mr. Gosse to the story 
of nineteenth century literature has already reached 
the hands of several critics who have appraised 
the work on a general survey of its contents.’ 


1 For example, E, Koeppel in Englische Studien xxxiv, 
281-285, 
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There is justification for putting it to a narrower 
test than is habitual with many reviewers. When 
we apply the touchstone for careful workmanship 
and requisite historical fidelity to a part, chosen 
almost at random, of Mr. Gosse’s late achieve- 
ment, we may readily suppose that there is a vein 
of pyrite running through the whole volume. 
From motives of curiosity I have been comparing 
the brief account of Coleridge on pp. 49-52 with 
the standard Life by Dykes Campbell, noting the 
following discrepancies. 

At the bottom of p. 49, Coleridge’s mother is 
called ‘‘ Anne Bowden.’’ Her maiden name was 
Bowdon. Turning the page, we read: ‘‘ In Feb- 
ruary, 1791, Coleridge left school and went into 
residence as a sizar at Jesus College, Cambridge.”’ 
According to the most conscientious of biographers, 
‘His ‘discharge’ from the school is dated Sep- 
tember 7th, 1791, and he went into residence at 
Jesus in the following month.’’ Further on Mr. 
Gosse says that ‘‘. . . Coleridge had to continue to 
be a trooper for nearly four months.’’ He enlisted 
on December 2, 1793, and was discharged on 
April 10, 1794. Again, on the same page, we 
are informed that ‘‘He also accepted, in June, 
1796, the sub-editorship of The Morning Chron- 
icle, but whether he ever took up this post seems 
to be doubtful:’’ ‘‘we only know,’’ affirms 
Campbell, ‘‘that the negotiations ended fruit- 
lessly.’? The misstatements observed thus far are 
perhaps separately insignificant ; not so the glar- 
ing error on p. 51, where we are given to under- 
stand that from the time of his arrival in Ger- 
many, Coleridge ‘‘remained, wandering about, un- 
til June, 1799,’’ the month of his departure. 
Such a wholesale ignoring of Coleridge’s industry 
at the University of Goettingen involves a total 
misconception of his development ever after, and 
offers in itself sufficient condemnation of Mr. Gosse’s 
biographical sketch. Yet we should not overlook 
the erroneous assertion, half a page below, that 
‘*In 1812 he delivered his first series of ‘ Lectures 
on Shakespeare’’’ (unwarranted title). This 
seems an odd slip when we discover on p. 57 what 
purports to be a ‘‘ Programme of Coleridge’s 
Lectures of 1808.’’ Unfortunately the latter date 
is but an additional sign of confused inaccuracy ; 
the prospectus in question belongs not to the series 
of 1807-08, but to that of 1811-12. The sketch, 
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which makes no reference to Mary Evans or 
Thomas Poole, characters so noteworthy in the 
poet’s earlier life, ends with a misleading euphem- 
ism : Coleridge died not ‘‘in sleep’’ (p. 52), but 
in ‘‘a state of coma’’ (Campbell). 

His lax handling of the data of Coleridge’s life 
is but paralleled by the disjointed language in 
which Mr. Gosse presents those data, and by his 
disregard of the accepted text in his excerpts from 
Coleridge’s poetry. Here are some models of 
gymnastic style: (pp. 49-50) ‘‘Soon after his 
father’s death, 8. T. Coleridge was placed at 
Christ’s Hospital at the age of nearly ten’’ ; 
*«, . . Coleridge had to continue to be a trooper 
for nearly four months’’ ; (p. 51) ‘‘At Stowey 
many—indeed, almost all—of Coleridge’s best 
poems were composed’’ ; (p. 52) ‘‘this last very 
heavy affliction bowed 8S. T. Coleridge to the 
ground, and threw him back upon excessive 
laudanum’’ ; ‘‘ He increased in bodily weak- 
ness...’ To increase in weakness is a felicity 
resembling to remain, wandering about. 

In the four selections from Coleridge’s poetry 
there are not fewer than fourteen improvements on 
the standard text ; some in punctuation, others in 
the use of italics and capitals, others in elision ; 
the substitution of ‘‘drank ’’ for drunk in the last 
line of Kubla Khan is unpardonable. In addi- 
tion, the editor labels a facsimile from an inferior 
Ms. variant of the well-known Glycine’s Song as 
** An unpublished Poem by 8. T. Coleridge.’’ 

In other words the limited space devoted to 
Coleridge in this ‘‘ Record’’ discloses every mark 
of unscholarly procedure on the part of the author 
of Volume tv, and casts grave suspicion upon the 
value of other sections of his work ; a suspicion 
that is deepened by a glance, for example, at the 
portion on Wordsworth, who (p. 45) ‘‘ after 1810 

. . grew gradually fossilized . . .”’ Not to 
speak of ‘‘a lack of sympathetic imagination ’’ 
which the reviewer for The Atheneum (April 2, 
1904) finds in Mr. Gosse, we may suppose that 
the latter’s methods of book-making —to take 
something obvious—differ considerably from those 
accredited to Coleridge. ‘‘It has been repeated 
ad nauseam,’ says Gillman, ‘‘ that great minds 


will not descend to the industrious accumulation 
of those acquirements best suited to fit them for 
independence. To say that Coleridge would not 
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condescend would be a calumny [;] nay, when his 
health permitted, he would drudge and work more 
laboriously at some of the mechanical parts of 
literature, than any man I ever knew.”’ 


LANE Cooper. 
Cornell University. 





ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


OskAR KuineLteR: Die Comédie-Italienne in 
Paris, nach der Sammlung von Gherardi. Mit 
Illustrationen. Strassburg: Karl J. Triibner, 
1902. vi and 232 pp. 


We are certainly accustomed to find German 
works extremely conscientious and thorough, up- 
to-date and frequently giving one the impression 
that the last word has been said on the subject as 
far as our present means of information are con- 
cerned. But it is not often that a young Doctor’s 
dissertation shows such a wide acquaintance not 
only with the topic treated, but also with those 
connected with it ; not often either that such ma- 
turity of judgment is shown by a student at the 
moment he leaves the university, as is the case in 
the book under consideration. Of course, I may 
add, without robbing Dr. Klingler of his well- 
deserved praise, that one feels in these interesting 
pages the high inspiration and the strong direction 
of the great master Morf : tel maitre, tel éleve. 

For no period of French literature is it more 
useful to undertake careful investigations in the 
‘*genres secondaires’’ than for the seventeenth 
century. In general, they are apt to give a better 
insight into the real spirit of an epoch than those 
classed as first rank ‘genres’; they ignore conven- 
tionalities to a large extent, and therefore are more 
true to life. The fabliausx offer better information 
with regard to the life of the Middle Ages than the 
great epics, the ‘conteurs’ of the eighteenth cen- 
tury than the authors of Les époques de la Nature 
or L’ esprit des lois, and the ‘chansonniers’ of all 
times than the austere lyrics. Now, as no century 
has been more conventional than the seventeenth 
in France, in art as well as in social life, the con- 
sequence is that the classical literature of this 
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period is more misleading than that of any other. 
Thus, if one wants to form an equitable opinion 
as to the character of this age, and indirectly to 
appreciate with more accuracy the meaning of its 
greatest writers, it will prove an excellent method 
to undertake some researches among the more in- 
formal writers of the time. I should like to lay 
special stress upon that which, according to me, is 
the great merit of Dr. Klingler’s book, namely, 
that he has so well understood the value of such 
an investigation. No pedantic erudition is to be 
found in his book, no heaps of uninteresting data 
or bits of unimportant information, no shallow 
desire merely to bring forward things that were 
never printed before, but a judicious selection of 
those facts which bear upon the intelligence of an 
epoch in literature. One has never the impression 
of being confronted with a hunter of ‘curiosa,’ 
who is satisfied when he has emptied before you 
his bag of oddities ; you feel, on the contrary, that 
the author knows a great deal more than is con- 
tained in his book—erudition is a means for him, 
not an end. 

Dr. Klingler has taken advantage of every 
opportunity to show the connection between the 
‘‘Ttaliens’’ in the seventeenth century, and the 
diverse manifestations of literary and of public 
life. This course was in a way rendered neces- 
sary by the fact that the Italian plays treat sub- 
jects in close relation with the life of Paris at the 
time, but it was none the less possible to approach 
the study in a much narrower spirit than Dr. 
Klingler did. 

On page 16, for example, he speaks of the es- 
tablishment of the censure in 1702 ; the ‘ Italiens’ 
had actually been expelled from Paris five years 
before ; however, their share in the responsibility 
for the decision of the court was evident, though 
not traceable directly to written documents, and it 
is therefore justly pointed out here.—The deplor- 
able fashion which prevailed very long in the 
theater of society people sitting on the stage and 
taking advantage of the performance to display 
beautiful costumes, in thus hiding the actors from 
the audience, was particularly obnoxious at the 
‘Italiens’; the house was always so crowded that 
there was no better chance for the foppy gentle- 
men to be seen by the tout-Paris in their gorgeous 
attires. Dr. Klingler does not miss the oppor- 
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tunity of giving us valuable information about 
this strange custom (pp. 85-86),’ while again on 
pp. 86-87 we read something interesting about 
the hissing having become so common that the 
people resorted to a new means of disapprobation, 
namely, bells. I could indicate many more similar 
little pieces of information that add greatly to the 
charm of the book. The whole of Chapter II, in 
which a number of those characteristic customs of 
the contemporaries are explained in connection 
with the plays, forms an excellent picture of the 
society of the seventeenth century and of the dif- 
ferent classes composing it, such as_ nobility, 
physicians, lawyers, ‘ précieux’ and ‘ précieuses,’ 
women in general, the rising class of the ‘‘ finan- 
ciers roturiers,’’ ete. 

The author offers rather scarce information as 
regards the relations of Moliére to the Italiens. 
He refers for details to Moland’s classical work : 
Molivre et la Comédie italienne (1867), which he 
considers conclusive. He lays stress, however, on 
the debt which Moliére owed to Fiorelli, the 
famous Scaramouche of the stage. Below an en- 
graving of the time representing Scaramouche one 
can read the following quatrain : 


Cet Illustre Comédien 

Atteignit de son art V agréable maniére. 
Il fut le Maitre de Moliére 

Et la Nature fut le sien. 


"A few pages are devoted to those French 
authors of repute who wrote for the Italiens, such 
as Regnard, Dufresny and La Motte (Chapter 
V). Racine (who had first intended to offer his 
Plaideurs to the Italiens) and Corneille, are 
quoted with reference to the parodies of their 
plays, especially Le Cid (p. 24 and pp. 181-182) 
and Bérénice (p. 25 and p. 180). 

Among the problems to which Dr. Klingler 
devotes special attention and which he generally 
appears to have solved, I wish to mention : 

The true cause of the expulsion of the Italiens 
in 1697 (pp. 11-17) ;—the passage from the 
regular Italian Commedia del arte, or play in 
which the actors improvise their rdles on the 


1See on this subject the article by P. Berret, in the 
“Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France,’’? Vol. vir 
(1901), pp. 456-459. Comment la sc2ne frangaise a été débar- 
rassée de la présence des gentilshommes. 
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stage, to the Commedia litteraria, in which the 
actor recited a text written out beforehand by an 
author (pp. 201-203 and passim) ;—the transi- 
tion from the use of the Italian language to the 
use of French, and occasionally the amusing mix- 
ture of both, on the Parisian stage (pp. 171-189); 
—on page 200 observations are made in re- 
gard to the number of picturesque expressions 
found in the French plays of the ‘ Italiens’ giving 
a suggestive insight into the unconventional lan- 
guage of the time as contrasted with that used by 
the classics ;—the relations of the Italian plays 
with the Vaudeville, the Opéra-comique, and 
Opéra, all three of which were then in the period 
of formation and the object of much discussion 
(p. 76 and p. 186). Here Dr. Klingler adopts 
mostly as a basis for his own statements the fifth 
chapter of Font’s Essai sur Favart et les origines 
de la comédie mélée de chant (1894).? 

The second part of Chapter III (B. Die Typen) 
offered serious difficulties of treatment. The types 
changed a great deal in the course of all those 
years, and therefore it was not easy to give to 
every one of them thoroughly consistent features 
in a sketch of a few pages and leave an impression 
of unity. Dr. Klingler did, however, about as 
well as could be done under the circumstances. 
Arlequin and Scaramouche are particularly well 
portrayed. 

Dr. Klingler had to rely almost exclusively on 
the Gherardi collection for his appreciation of the 
Comédie italienne. The definitive edition is of 
1700, thus giving the form assumed by those 
plays in the later days; we can infer only indi- 
rectly what they were at first. There are good 
reasons, however, for believing that they were 
hardly superior and more refined, and, if this is 
the case, a perusal of Dr. Klingler’s work will 
satisfy every one that it was not altogether an in- 
justice if the historians of literature did not give 
more prominence to these productions. They are 
no doubt very witty sometimes (e. g., p. 185-186), 
but after all, they are from beginning to end what 
they call in France des charges. The ‘‘Italiens’’ 
was a popular place of amusement ‘‘od 1’on allait 
que pour y rire,’’ as a contemporary very well 

? An able contribution to the subject has recently been 


made in the Revue de Paris, February 15, 1904, by Romain 
Rolland. 
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said (p. 17, pp. 25, 82 and passim). Not count- 
ing utterly unrefined passages (cf. pp. 180, 183, 
185 note, etc.), the comic element is generally 
extremely vulgar and commonplace (see e. g., pp- 
46, 63, 103-104, 148, 150, 166, 168, etc.). 
Many times they simply plagiarize Moliére and 
exaggerate his way of castigare ridendo mores 
(e. g., pp. 63, 69), and there is no need to add 
that they would rather pick out that part of the 
great writer’s work for which he has most often 
been reproached (Schneegans : Groteske Satire bet 
Molitre), the gros sel that does not appeal at all 
to the cultivated mind. All this throws light 
upon a period which one tries to know and under- 
stand as a scholar ; in fact, it has nothing to do 
with higher art. 

One thing is rather striking in those plays, 
namely, the quantity of allusions which, to be 
understood, require fairly well educated audiences. 
I do not see how a modern popular audience would 
take allusions to the innumerable little stories of 
the Gods of Olympus, to the episodes of Amadis 
of Gaul, etc., etc. There was no compulsory in- 
struction at the time, and yet the public seems to 
have managed to collect more information about 
all kinds of subjects than the average public does 
nowadays with our elaborate system of schools, 
colleges and universities. But this is a problem 
for pedagogs to discuss. 


ALBERT SCHINz. 
Bryn Mawr College. 





HISTORICAL DRAMA. 


Orro VON DER ProrRDTEN : Werden und Wesen 
des historischen Dramas. Heidelberg, 1901. 


Writers on the technique of the drama have for 
years based their laws on Aristotle, and, interpre- 
ting him now more, now less broadly, have always 
forced the modern drama into this Procrustean bed. 
Latterly, however, as the difference in origin and 
nature between the Greek and the modern drama 
has become better understood, writers have begun 
to deduce the consequence, that the modern 
‘‘epic’’ drama obeys different laws of construction 
than the Greek ‘‘lyric’’ drama. An interesting 
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book along this line of thought, treating more 
particularly of the historic drama, is v. d. Pford- 
ten’s Werden und Wesen des historischen Dramas. 

In the first historic part he calls to mind this 
difference between the Greek ‘‘tragedy’’ and the 
modern drama. He suggests a new division of 
the drama according to subject-matter, and dis- 
tinguishes 1) Zeitloses Drama (meaning the 
‘* tragedy ’’) ; 2) Historisches Drama ; 3) Gleich- 
zeitiges Drama (meaning the society drama). 
(1m. Einl.) 

He then defines what he means by historic 
drama (tv. Einl., 40, 57, 69, 72, 79, 80, 82, 84, 
102, 175). He demands first, that it be born of 
the poet’s historic as well as of his poetic sense ; 
and secondly, that it picture definite people of a 
definite past time, i. e., realistically elaborated 
characters, not types, (this he calls giving milieu) ; 
and that it represent real historic events, inter- 
esting because they have really happened. He 
insists further on conscientious use of historic facts, 
and, above all, on a real comprehension of history 
and historic periods (‘‘ Momente’’ ). 

The historic drama thus defined is shown to be 
a modern development. The only extant antique 
historic plays, the Greek ‘‘ Persians,’’ the Roman 
‘*Octavia,’’ present disguised the typical heroes 
and conflicts of the old mythical ‘‘tragedy,’’ not 
real history (13 ff 23 ff. ). 

Among modern nations, England had the earliest 
and most important development ; in the Chronicle 
plays, in Marlowe, and above all in Shakespeare, 
we find plays based on entirely different principles. 
They are epic in origin, are full of living action, 
and claim interest from the beholders because they 
are representations of real historic events (29 ff. ). 
Shakespeare’s art, however, was capable of further 
development, in form, inasmuch as he retained too 
many epic elements, especially in the Histories ; 
in culture, as historic knowledge has since then 
become more complete (39). 

Of Romance nations (42 ff.) Italy and France 
developed the ‘‘ timeless’? drama ; Manzoni is an 
isolated and late figure, and incomplete at that ; 
Hugo, Dumas pére, have only ‘‘ costume-pieces’’ 
with anecdotic treatment of history. Spain, in 
Lope de Vegas, made an excellent beginning ; but 
Calderon and the later writers developed the 
‘*timeless’’ drama. 
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Germany (61 ff.) did not have a development 
of the historic drama as early as England. The 
sixteenth century shows a ‘‘ Lutherfestspiel,’’ a 


Tell, but these are not really historic. He speaks of © 


germs, ‘‘ Ansaetze,’’ in Ayrer, Gryphius, Weise, 
and in the Haupt- und Staatsaktionen ; but the 
real historic drama in Germany he dates with 
Goethe’s Goetz. The historic drama, that had 
sprouted in England with Shakespeare, was now 
transplanted to Germany, and there attained further 
growth (39-49). Schiller’s contribution was a 
larger conception of political conflict and move- 
ment, and, in parts, a more realistic reproduction 
of historic scenes (72f.). Grillparzer’s Ottokar, 
Hebbel’s Agnes Bernauer, Grabbe’s dramas, show, 
in part, a further development, and in later 
times especially Wildenbruch’s Die Quitzows, ete. 
Ibsen, Hauptmann, and Sudermann, are also 
mentioned. 

After having thus vindicated the importance of 
the historic drama as a distinct species, he discusses 
in a second theoretic part, (in many ways antici- 
pated in the first part), the technique of this 
historic drama. He insists that this species, with 
its epic origin, with its thoroughly realistic inten- 
tion of depicting definite people and events of a 
definite time and place, is built on entirely different 
dramaturgical principles than the ‘‘timeless’’ 
drama (39, 49, 53, 68, 69, 107.). Its genesis 
is out of action ; action in it is an end in itself, 
not a means by which it is made possible for the 
hero to experience an emotion ‘‘ Affect’’ (107) ; 
it is an epic put into dialogue (68). Although 
the effort must be, to bring dramatic concentration 
into this rich material, the epic element can never 
be entirely overcome (39). Lessing, and even 
Freytag, did not understand this essential difier- 
ence between the Greeks and Shakespeare, did not 
see the inadequacy of Aristotle (68). Historic 
individuals are for Lessing merely a repertory of 
names to fit certain characters that the poet desires 
to depict (69-70). Even Goethe and Schiller 
accomplished what they did in this line almost 
adventitiously (72, 73). ‘130 Jahre lang, seit 


dem Goetz, bemuehen sich die besten Koepfe der 
Nation, das Wunder zu stande zu bringen, und 
das Unvereinbare zu vereinigen.’’ 

In discussing the actual technique of the historic 
drama, he insists that, although epic, the action 
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must be composed and concentrated (39, 99, 109, 
110). While such unity as Aristotle demands is 
impossible, yet a unity of action is given by the 
dominance of the ‘‘Grundidee’’ (by which he 
means the fundamental conflict of the drama) 
(110). 

The necessity of adaptation to the stage acts as 
a farther corrective in arranging the plot toward 
unity (97, 157 ff.). Although the present com- 
plexity of the stage is to be deplored, yet it must 
be reckoned with, as only a stage-drama is alive. 

The historic dramatist is governed also by his 
relation to historic truth (131ff., 138). He may 
arrange but not falsify historic facts. He. may 
invent minor characters and episodes, but they 
must be historically possible. His endeavor must 
be, to give a true picture of the past reality 
(175 ff. ). 

In a third practical part, v. d. Pfordten gives a 
few hints as to how to write a historic drama, 
and commends this species to dramatists for cul- 
tivation (157 ff.). 

v. d. Pfordten’s whole book is indeed an apol- 
ogy for the historic drama. He not only says 
that it is a modern product, but he pleads that it 
is most in consonance with the Germanic genius 
(70, 76, 77, 81 ff, 83). Shakespeare’s mantle 
has fallen on the Germans, and a subsequent 
development has come through Goethe, Schiller, 
and a host of others. The historic drama is also 
a peculiarly national growth, beginning always 
in a joyous patriotic affirmation of one’s country’s 
glorious past (34, 58, 63), and only then passing 
over to interest in the world’s great history. 
#uture progress of the species must lie along the 
line of more conscientious use of sources, of greater 
historic insight, and of more excellent organiza- 
tion of the ‘‘epic’’ material (80, ete. ). 

In speaking of the book as a whole, one must 
admit that its organization is not logically sys- 
tematic enough, and that its method is not abso- 
lutely scholarly ; nevertheless, the main theses 
stand out clearly. The handling of the early 
German historic drama is superficial, for the drama 
of the Reformation offers much more material than 
v. d.'Pfordten seems to have considered (see 
Goedeke’s Grundriss der Literaturgeschichte, 
111). In speaking of Grabbe he does not recog- 
nise the imporiance of his contribution to the 
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development in question, for Grabbe’s advance in 
conscientious use of historic sources, as well as in 
philosophic comprehension of history, is decided. 
Such remarks as ‘‘staatliches Behagen liebt 
Rueckschau’’ (35) (when we remember a simi- 
lar phenomenon as characteristic of the Romanti- 
cists); ‘‘ Einheit von Zeit und Ort eskamotirt die 
Zeit weg’’ (49) (when this unity is particularly 
characteristic of the realistic social drama) ;—these 
and similar statements seem colored for the sake 
of proving a point. Perhaps he is right in insist- 
ing that the first English historic plays were the 
result of patriotic enthusiasm (see Schelling, The 
English Chronicle Play, N. Y., 1902), yet the 
patriotic coloring throughout the book is some- 
what obtrusive. So also is the plea that optimism 
‘*freudige Bejahung,’’ not tragedy, is the domi- 
nant mood of the historic drama (139, 144). One 
might also doubt the legitimacy of the apotheosis 
of Wildenbruch. 

Regarding v. d. Pfordten’s definition of the 
historic drama, one might add, that by centralizing 
‘«Grundidee’’ should be meant, the conception of 
history as a movement; and that a drama that 
presents simply a private fate of a great historic 
person, is not truly historic ; the point is, that this 
fate should affect masses, or society asa whole. The 
traditional dramaturgical principles concerning the 
plot, the hero, ete., receive important modifications 
in consequence of this definition, and in this respect 
the book gives no further light ; but this matter 
cannot, of course, be entered upon here. 

v. d. Pfordten’s book is excellent in that it 
insists on the individuality of the historic drama 
as a species ; in the effort it makes to define clearly 
what is meant by historic drama ; in proving it to 
be a modern development ; in the stress it lays on 
the essential dramaturgical difference between the 
antique and the historic drama ; and in arguing a 
development beyond Shakespeare and Schiller. It 
is suggestive, too, in pleading for a very general 
production of historic plays even by minor writers, 
on the ground that their working together may 
bring about a period of bloom somewhat as was 
the case in the great period of Greek sculpture, or 
in the painting of the Italian Renaissance. 

There is no doubt but that this book must be 
considered a noteworthy endeavor to throw light 
on a hitherto very obscure and neglected province, 
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and that it is the best and most complete expres- 
sion along this line, that has yet appeared. At 
the same time it is a suggestive contribution to 
comparative literature. 


Louise M. KvuEFFNER. 
Lombard College. 





SPAIN. 


Etudes sur UV Espagne par A. Moret—Fatio. 
Troisiéme Série. Paris: E. Bouillon, 1904. 


In this volume the distinguished hispanist 
presents us with the third of his admirable series 
of Studies. It was a very happy thought that 
inspired M. Morel-Fatio to reprint in this hand- 
some and convenient form his many essays upon 
Spanish subjects which are scattered through 
various journals. In this volume, as in the other 
two which have preceded it, we see everywhere 
the sure hand—the firm grasp of the master who 
dominates his subject at every point. It is safe to 
say that very few foreigners have ever gained such 
an intimate knowledge of the Spanish character and 
none perhaps has ever revealed it to us with the 
clearness and charm of style that we find on every 
page of these studies. Here we have not a mere 
bald narrative of dry historical facts, but a living, 
animated picture of the persons and things of 
Spain such as we will seek elsewhere in vain. 

A list of the essays comprised in this third series 
will show the extent of the field—embracing Span- 
ish history, literature and philology—which M. 
Morel-Fatio has covered: I. La lettre de Sanche 
IV a Alonso Pérez de Guzman.—II. Un drame 
historique de Tirso de Molina.—III. D! Marina 
de Aragén.—IV. Une comédie de college.—V. 
Histoire de deux sonnets.—VI. Soldats espagnols, 
—VII. Un grand d’ Espagne, agent de Louis 
XIV.—VIII. La golille et l’ habit militaire.— 
IX. Ferndn Caballero.—X. L’ espagnol de Man- 
zoni.—XI. Mélanges de philologie. 

The second essay : Un drame historique de Tirso 
de Molina is a penetrating discussion of the various 
sources of Tirso de Molina’s La Prudencia en la 
Muger, first printed in 1634 in the Parte tercera 
of his plays, the heroine of which is Maria de 
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Molina, daughter of Prince Alfonso (brother of 
Saint Ferdinand), and wife of Sancho IV. The 
principal sources of Tirso’s play as pointed out by 
M. Morel-Fatio, are the chronicle of the reign of 
Ferdinand IV : La cronica del muy valeroso rey 
don Fernando, visnieto del santo rey don Fernando, 
etc., Valladolid, 1554, and the chronicles of 
Alfonso X and of Sancho IV. The historical 
episodes which form the chief basis of the drama 
are discussed at length, as well as the various 
changes introduced by the poet to heighten the 
dramatic effect, notably in the case of D. Diego 
de Haro, who is represented as the lover of the 
Queen. As M. Morel-Fatio says: ‘‘Ce Haro 
répresente une concession au goit de l’époque qui 
ne concevait pas de comedia sans amour ni galan- 
terie.’’? Other sources are given for other episodes, 
especially Argote de Molina’s Nobleza de Andalu- 
zia (1588). The jewish physician of Act II, 
Ismaél, who is urged by D. Juan to poison the 
young king, is as the author shows, the judio 
Simuel of the chronicle. The incident of the fall- 
ing portrait which deters the jew from carrying 
out his purpose, had been previously pointed out 
(as M. Morel-Fatio states) by Hartzenbusch, and 
was taken by Tirso from a play which had great 
vogue in its time—the Prospera Fortuna de Rui 
Lopez Davalos, by Damian Salustrio del Poyo, and 
which was first printed in the spurious Part III of 
Lope’s comedias in 1612 (it had been acted at 
least as early as 1605), and the corresponding 
scenes of which the author transcribes. 

After tracing the various sources of the play, 
M. Morel-Fatio puts the question whether the 
manner in which the various characters and inci- 
dents are depicted in the play give a true impression 
of the epoch and the characters as they are revealed 
to us in history. This he answers in the affirma- 
tive, and this is due, he says, to the fact that 
thanks to the chronicles in the vulgar tongue and 
also to the Romanceros, of which a number are, 
for the people, in a manner only the epitome of 
history, the idiom and consequently the usages, 
and, in a certain measure the ideas of the middle 
ages in Castile remained quite accessible to the 
centralized Spain of the XVII century. And I 
cannot help transcribing here a striking passage of 
the author in which he explains most convincingly 
the difference, for example, between France and 
Spain in the seventeenth century : 
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‘TL’ Espagne du XVII° siécle n’a pas divorcé 
comme la France du méme temps avec le moyen 
ige; elle sent trés vivement qu’elle le continue, 
elle le comprend, elle l’aime. II s’est d’ailleurs, 
produit ici si peu de changements dans la langue 
et dans beaucoup d’ institutions, que les poétes 
qui prenne pour sujets des épisodes de Il’ histoire 
médiévale se servent facilement des récits anciens ; 
ils n’ont souvent presque rien 4 y changer pour les 
mettre dans les formes de composition et de ver- 
sification réclamées par le gofit nouveau. Les 
exemples de ces adaptations abondent dans le 
thédtre espagnol et surtout chez Lope. Tirso ne 
fait pas exception, et dans notre pidce il doit 4 ce 
procédé, dont il use comme ses émules, d’ avoir 
reussi 4 donner au public des bancos et de la ter- 
tulia une sensation de ce que furent |’Ame et les 
passions de Marie de Molina ; car de parti pris, 
certes, il ne se préoccupe nullement de ressusciter 
des moeurs disparues.’’ 


Concerning the many anachronisms to be found 
in the Spanish drama of the time, the author 
makes the following pertinent observations : 


‘‘La recherche de la couleur locale et 1’ archéo- 
logie n’existaient pas plus pour Tirso que pour 
ancun autre de ses contemporains : toutes les fois 
qu'il n’est pas soutenu par ses textes, toutes les 
fois qu’il opére seul, homme du XVII° siécle 
reparait qui parle et qui pense comme tel. Les 
anachronismes ne |’ arrétent jamais ; il en commet, 
je ne dirai pas sans le savoir, car il en est d’ énormes 
qu’il doit avoir apercus, mais parce qu’ il n’éprouve 
pas ce besoin que nous ressentons de mettre une 
certaine harmonie entre les faits recueillis dans les 
histoires et le milieu ot ces faits se sont produits.’’ 


The writer cannot help expressing the regret 
that M. Morel-Fatio did not include the admirable 
notes and explanations of various passages of La 
Prudencia en la Muger which he has published in 
the Bulletin Hispanique (Vol. 1). They would 
have formed a fitting appendix to this essay. 

It would lead us too far to call attention in a 
like manner to the other essays in this remarkable 
volume. Sufficient has been said to indicate the 
scholarly and penetrating character of these studies, 
which always maintain the same high level and 
are written with a clearness and precision of style 
which makes them fascinating reading. 


Hugo A. RENNERT. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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SCOTTISH POETRY. 


The Poems of Walter Kennedy. Edited with 
Introductions, various readings, and notes, by 
J. Scurprper, Ph. D., LL. D. Vienna: 1901. 


Among the Scottish poets of the 15th century, 
Walter Kennedy seems to have held a distin- 
guished place. He is mentioned with praise by 
Dunbar, Douglas, and Lyndsay ; but little of his 
work has reached us, and that little has been 
almost entirely neglected. Of the six compositions 
bearing his name, Laing printed five and part of 
the sixth in his edition of Dunbar, but his com- 
plete extant works have never been collected into 
a single volume. Even from the volume before 
us the editor has excluded Kennedy’s share in 
the famous J’/yting with Dunbar, because he had 
already printed it in his edition of the latter poet ; 
so that the reader must go elsewhere for the most 
curious and interesting part of Kennedy’s work. 

Kennedy enjoys the distinction of being the only 
early poet of the west of Scotland whose works 
have come down to us. He was a man of distin- 
guished family, being a scion of the powerful clan 
or house of the Kennedies of Carrick, and even 
boasted royal blood. From allusions in the Fly- 
ting, he seems to have possessed considerable 
property. He was born about the middle of the 
15th century, studied at Glasgow, where he took 
the Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees, and probably 
entered the church, though this is not certain. 
From a reference in Dunbar it seems probable 
that he died about 1507. 

If we were certain that we have Kennedy’s 
works as he wrote them, it would show that the 
literary language of the west did not appreciably 
differ from that of the east; but the text has 
suffered greatly at the hands of the scribes, who 
may have occasionally changed the phrasing. In 
particular, the transcriber of The Passioun of Christ, 
(a poem of 235 stanzas in rime royal) has been so 
outrageously careless, that the editor has found 
the restoration of the text a very difficult and often 
an impossible task, and in many places seems to 
have fallen into errors. 

A thoroughly critical edition of Kennedy is still 
a desideratum ; but in the mean time the following 
notes on Schipper’s edition may perhaps be of 
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some help. (Dr. Schipper’s words are distin- 
guished by double quotation marks. ) 


e. ia, 1. 37 Gold and silver that I micht gett, 
Broches, beisandis. 


Schipper explains that the besants ‘signify the 
roundels on coats-of-arms ; but evidently coins are 
meant, as the ‘aigit man’ is speaking of his 
former wealth. 


P. 15, 1. 20 To pleiss ba mullis attour all pingis. 


‘*The word mulis signifies girls.’’ Not so: the 
meaning of the word may be gathered from The 
Freiris of Berwick, 142. 


P. 19, 1.41 Ruby of reup, riche lass, and hevinnis gem. 


‘* Lass is to be taken here in the sense of virgin.”’ 
Lass is lace, or necklace. 


Notes to the Passioun. 


Line 26 As struttioun stif, as tigar tiranus. 


‘* As stiff or helpless as an ostrich.’’ As strong 
as an ostrich. 


27 Mair pure of gude ban wes Diogynes. 


*‘Poorer in good, sc. in good deeds.’’ More 
destitute of possessions. 


63 That paim till hide the better wald confound. 


S. quite misses the sense of the passage. The poet 
says that he will eschew all unusual or ill-sounding 
terms, except in those cases where avoiding them 
would rather confuse his meaning than make it 
clear. 


130 Quhilk resauit ane man to reabill. 


‘*To restore her to her legitimate state.’’ The 
poet is speaking of the Virgin’s womb, which he 
calls a ‘riall flour-de-lice,’ which received One to 
reinstate [fallen] man. 


151 he be his ded pe saule price laid doun. 


‘« Saule does not mean soul here, but sole.’’ The 
saule price means the price of the soul, paid by 
Christ at his death. A weak genitive like ‘his 
lady grace.’ 

162 his moder [did] him [bring.] 


Did, inserted by S., should have been couth, 
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always used by Kennedy in the pleonastic form, 
as in |. 259. 


245 and cum doun lampe of lycht. 


S. seems to mistake the sense, which is that Christ 
spake with Moses and Elias on Mount Tabor, and 
came down a lamp of light, 7. ¢., transfigured. 
The next line shows this to be the meaning. 


259 his manheid to de fra God couth borrow. 


‘* Manheid, bravery, fortitude.’’ Manheid is hu- 
manity, Christ received his Humanity from God 
that he might be able to die. 


286 wesche pair feit pat ran to sched his blude. 


As Judas alone betrayed him, probably we should 
read pai, those. 


306 Peter bad Johnne at Crist inquir of him 
Quha tratour wes. 


‘‘Of him, on his (viz. Peter’s) account.’’ Inquire 
about him who was the traitor, or, as to who was 
the traitor. 


324 be king panis to his deid. 


Panis must be a scribal error for passis. Cf. ll. 
321, 330, 337, 338. 


327  Thocht pat pi hert wer closit into leid, 
sit wald it melt and gar the watter spring 
Profound. 


8. declares himself unable to explain this passage. 
It means : when thou thinkest of the bitter passion 
of Christ (325), though thy heart were enclosed 
in lead, yet would it melt and pour forth water 
(tears of pity) profusely. 


357 Bot auerice wes into his hert ifall. 


Tfall is Schipper’s emendation, but here, and in 
1, 1116, he seems to have forgotten that Kennedy 
wrote in Scottish. 


358 Thai laithly lippis, vntit with fals tressoun. 

‘*Vntit must mean untied, opened.’? It means 
anointed, smeared. Judas kissed the sweet 
mouth of Christ with lips smeared with treachery. 


459 Will is pair law, inwy pai mak sereff. 


S. explains seref? as ‘‘servant’’—apparently a 
guess. It is sheriff. The poet is using the terms 
of a trial. 
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462 faith, quhilk herd hankis his hand. 


‘¢Which herdsman fastens his hand.’’ Which 
fastens his hand hard. So 998: ‘Ded hankis 
herd in his bandis.’” Herdsman would have been 
hird, as in 1. 1685. 


492 Quhill be to de to Pilat wes present. 
Of course be is a typographical error for he. 
494 In caus of blude to schaw the sentement. 


‘‘In a case of sentence of death to show this 
sentence to him.’’ It means that Christ was 
brought before Pilate in order that the Roman 
procurator should give his assent to a sentence 
of death, which we are told (493) was the law 
in that country. If sentement is sentence, then 
it means that in a capital case, Pilate had to 
pronounce the sentence. 


509 Hangit himself, his [body] brist in twa. 

S. supplies body, but the word was probably belly. 
511 His avarice so pervinst verite. 

‘* What is the meaning of pervinst ?’’ Overcame. 


570 Thai cryit: Tollie away! take him sone! 


b 


** Tollie away, take him away.’’ Of course ; but 
he should have put an exclamation mark after 
Tollie, and explained that this is the Latin tolle. 
Joh, xix, 15. 


575 pai haue spuljeit [bo] pe heid all bair. 


The ms. has to, which 8. changes to Ao on the 
ground that ‘‘to 4e does not give a sense.’? On 
the contrary, his emendation does not give a sense. 
Christ’s head was already bare and could not be 
unclothed. They stripped his body ‘to the head.’ 


580 He wes mair tender [into] his body, 
Than is the scheyne into a mannis e. 


‘* Scheyne must signify here the faculty of seeing.’’ 
The poet, to enhance the sufferings of Christ, tells 
us that his body was exquisitely sensitive. ‘More 
tender than the faculty of seeing’ is hardly sense. 
I am persuaded (though I cannot furnish exam- 
ples) that the ‘sheen’ or ‘bright’ of the eye is 
the cornea or pupil. 


591 Of fairheid floure, pe rute of rute eterne. 
The first rute should be frute. Cf. 1. 1098. 
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620 In purpour cled quhilk noyis him fellony. 


‘‘Which vexes him [and causes him] cruelty.” 
Of course we should read fellonly. 


630 Crist held his toung and till ansuerit nocht. 
We should read ‘till him.’ 

650 Thai euer refreschit with new torment gane. 
Read tormént agane. 


678 Thai slay thair Lord... . 
And loussit the theif quik to sla agane. 


‘** Quick probably is used here as an adverb: 
speedily.’’ They slay their Lord, and let the 
thief go alive to commit more murders. 


740 He taist it and put it fra him syne. 
Doubtless a scribal error for ‘ taistit it.’ 


766 all the lethis on his tender bak 

Thai sa depart. 
‘* Lethe, a channel or small run of water (?).”’ 
Lethis are lithis, joints. 


768 Fra heid to fute bai brak [baith hid] and ryme. 


‘* What is the meaning of ryme?’’ It is an error 
for /yme, limb. 
797 I may nocht luke bot pow abone me draw 

To kiss pi feit. 
‘‘One should expect to read bot Je’? Why? 
The poet is addressing Christ on the cross, and 
says, ‘I cannot look (upon thee) unless thou draw 
me up.’ 
802 May seik and sing as dulfull dring allane. 


Seik probably = sike or sich, sigh. S. has no 
note on the unusual word dring, which occurs in 
Lyndsay and Polwarth. It seems to mean ‘poor 
creature.’ 


805 Deith with his dart. 
S. properly points out that instead of dart there 


should be a word riming with hing. Most likely 
it was sting. 

812 My claithis ar partit and paim cuttis laid. 

‘* Instead of Aaim possibly we are to read Aair.’’ 


Hardly. ‘My clothes are parted and lots laid to 
them,’ 7. e., cast for them. 


838 The joy bay tyne agane [he] gart baim wyn. 
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Tyne should probably be tynt. The joy they had 
lost he caused them to win again. 


858 The folk for scorne apoun him schuk pair heid, 
Sayand : On pe and all pi doctryne fyne. 


Fyne should be fy! , riming with by and hy. 

864 For ewill wynning pair followis syn and vice. 
Aair should be omitted, and the period after day 
in the previous line changed to a comma. The 
reading is : The men that walk are men of cove- 


tousness, who in this world wander night and day 
[and] for evil gain follow sin and vice. 


901 sum wer heidit, sum stanit, and sum slane. 


‘* Heidit probably is the same as hidit, p. part of 
to hide, to beat the hide or skin of ; to flog, thrash ; 
it is connected with hide, skin, and may also 
mean ‘to flay’ here.’”’ Not at all; it is simply 
‘headed,’ 7. e., beheaded. 


911 This crabbit thief pat hang on his rycht hand. 


S. has no note, but of course it should be ‘left 
hand.’ See l. 905. 


914 The saynd of God ay reput myschance. 


‘* Saynd, message or messenger.’? Rather ‘send- 
ing’ anything sent. Grammar and metre seem 
to require Aai ay reput. What God sends they 
always consider misfortune. 


915 Tha murne euer be pai in trublance. 


This makes no sense. Would it be too violent to 
change to: ‘Tha mon [or maun] pai euer be in 
trublance’? ‘Then must they ever be in tribu- 
lation’ ? 

936 Fra twelf till pre he [sc. Phebus] let no thing espire. 


Espire from aspirare, to breathe forth, shine forth. 
‘Donec aspiret dies.’ Cant. iv, 6. 


1007 _sall nocht ceiss to cry quhill I worth hais. 
Until I become hoarse. Cf. 1. 1035. 
1078 And vthir by for ded sone can pas. 


‘¢ And others for the dead ones (i. e. to see them) 
soon began to pass by.’’ It should be printed 
byfor ded, i. e. formerly dead. Men who had died 
before (arose and) went about. Matt. xxvii, 52. 


1091 The swerd of dule sa sair hir hert can brace. 
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‘¢ Brace, to embrace; here... . to attack.’’ 
Brace should probably be race, cut, wound. Cf. 
Rauf Coilzear, 550. 


1094 For hir sueit sone all boldin into pane. 


‘¢ Boldin, swelled ; p. part. from balden, bolden, 
to grow.’’ (?) Boldin (with silent 1) is the same 
as bodin, clad, equipped. ‘All bodin in feir of 
weir.” Dunbar, Seven Deadly Sins. 


1116 With strif iquit 


ms. has J quite. A correction may be necessary, 
but iquit is not Scottish. 


1124 garris me mute. 
Causes me to change. 
1140 man, pat had nocht to lay doun. 


‘*Who had nothing to lay down, or to lie down 
upon.’? Who had nothing to lay down (pay) 
for his redemption. 


1149 Thocht fra the stok grew nocht be bobe of wyne. 


This metaphorical passage deserved some explana- 
tion. The cross on which Christ is hanging is 
justifying itself to the Virgin Mary, as necessary 
to the act of atonement. The cluster of grapes 
(bobe of wyne) is Christ ; the stock (prop) is the 
cross, which upholds the cluster though it did not 
produce it. 


1195 puhat pane and pyne. 
Of course a typographical error for quhat. 


1198 Efter pat deid as bond pis knycht had tane. 


‘* pis knycht is the one referred to in 1181.’’ [Se. 
Longeus who had pierced Christ’s side.] ‘‘ After 
this knight had taken the dead one as he was 
bound to do.’’ This is all wrong. Longeus had 
nothing to do with taking the body, which was 
taken down by Joseph and Nicodemus (1. 1237). 
Longeus, we are told (1. 1188) on the miraculous 
restoration of his sight, resigned from service and 


entered the religious life, and was afterwards made | 


a bishop and died a martyr. ‘This Knight’ is 
Christ, as elsewhere (e. g. 1817), whom death was 
bound (by the Almighty’s will) to take. 


1270 Thy teth is haw. 


‘“‘Teth . . . . here seems to mean ‘appearance, 
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face.’’’ Teth means teeth. The Virgin enumer- 
ates in detail the disfigurements of Christ’s body, 
among the rest, discoloration of the teeth. 


1287 Quhilk gart him murne. 


The context requires hir. Her natural feeling 
made her mourn, and this grief did not offend 
reason (1. 1288). 


1292 Out of pis warld prolixit pat in pyne. 


S. asks ‘‘ what is the meaning of this passage?’’ 
I should incline to correct to: ‘Out of pis warld 
prolixt pat art in pyne.’ The sense would then 
be: ‘beseech him to bring [thee] who art in 
pain, out of this tedious world.’ Prolizt, tedious, 
Howlat, 1. 34. 


1295 With cruell ded, 3e thoch he did no myss. 


‘*3e is unintelligible.’’ 3e is ‘yea’: ‘yea, though 
he did no wrong.’ 


1301 Off precious spice to mak a conspectioun. 


‘« Conspectioun signifies literally ‘a beholding,’ 
which gives no sense. Here it seems to mean ‘a 
composition, a mixture of spices.’ The poet seems 
to have connected spice in some way or other 
with the Lat. specere.’’ Of course the poet wrote 
confectioun. 


1312 Vnder the cure of dedis dirk vmbrakill. 
I suspect ewre here to be for cower = cover. 
1357 Bot be ladyis hir causit mak resisting. 


This is neither metre nor sense. Perhaps we 
should read reisting. The ladies made her ‘ rest’ 
(pause, or wait) ‘until the third day.’ 


1368 To quhome the ded may nocht resistance ma. 


‘¢ The ded, the dead one.’’ I incline to think it 
means ‘death.’ Ifthe body be taken from the 
grave, ‘they will proclaim that he is Christ our 
King whom [whose arising] death could not 
resist,’ or, against whom death has no power. 


1377 For sickar armes bai soucht in pe sepulture. 


‘* They searched in the sepulchre for sure weapons. 
But what is the meaning of this?’’ The correct 
word, of course, is sickarnes. For security (or 
assurance against trickery) the soldiers searched 
the sepulchre (before laying the body in it). The 
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careless scribe repeated ar as the beginning of 
another word. The fact that it is armes and not 
armis should have put the editor on the right 
track. 


1398 Thairfor the Knychtis but dreid sleippit sone. 


The knychtis should be the knycht, sc. Christ. 
1403 = Thy hurde to hid to skaill I tuke no cure. 


Schipper’s conjecture that we should read to hid or 
skaill (though he doubts whether it makes sense) 
seems to me correct. ‘I cared neither to hide 
(lay up) nor to scatter (expend) thy treasure.’ 


1443 Of hevinly talk makand a riall pace. 


‘* Pace, weight. A royal weight. What does this 
mean?’’ It is rather from passus, a discourse. 


1466 Scho went, bat Jowis away his corps had tane. 


There should be no comma after went. ‘She 
weened that Jews had taken away his body.’ 


1494 All confort him. 
All should be als. ‘ Also comforted him.’ 
1509 Quhilk ar the sarmonis quhilk 3e at per speir ? 


Aer is not a possible word. It should read at vfer : 
‘that you ask of each other.’ 


1526 He son3eit him or he wald forthir pas. 


‘To sonze, to care, to be anxious, to hesitate.”’ 
It is, ‘he excused himself from going further.’ 
Fr. essoignier. Cf. ‘But ony circumstance or 
sonzie.’ Dunbar, Ixxix, 3. 


1532 He wes oft wont . . . . to breik pe breid. 
For this tradition cf. Clannesse, Il. 1101-1108. 
1535 As with ane knyf ane wald it pair in hy. 


fair must be wrong. Perhaps we should read 
kerf. The statement in Clannesse is that Christ 
was wont to break the bread more perfectly 
‘penne alle pe toles of tolowse mo3t ty3t hit to 
kerue.’ 


1569 His saule to tyne pis pietuous Prince had reuth. 
‘* To tyne, to loose (se. from error).’’ To tyne is 


to lose. Christ had ruth to lose the soul of Thomas 
through his unbelief, and therefore convinced him. 


1634 Bot 3e, he said, sall find in pe ciete. 
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Find should be found, ‘go.’ Cf. Rauf Coilzear, 
174; Awntyrs, 261. 


1672 In forme of fire bis Haly Spreit apperit, 
pair cludy mind with fire wer to attend. 


To attend, is to kindle, but fire wer must be wrong. 
Perhaps we should read fervour, or ferwour. 


Wn. Hanp Browne. 


Johns Hopkins University. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Laws oF WIHTRED, No. 28. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strrs :—No. 28 of the laws of Wihtred, King of 
Kent (+725), which is nearly identical with the laws 
of the West-Saxon Ine (+726), runs thus: ‘‘ Gif 
feorrancumen man odée fraemde biton wege [Ine 
inserts : geond wudu] gange, and hé ponne naw- 
Ser ne hryme, né he horn ne blawe, for péof hé bid 
t6 profianne, ode td sléanne od%e td alysenne’ 
(Schmid, p. 18, cf. p. 28). 

To this there is a curious parallel in an 
account of travel in Africa by Sir Harry H. 
Johnston, in the Youth’s Companion for October 
29, 1903, p. 541, col. 1: ‘You are seldom 
received with active hostility by savage Africans 
if you announce your approach with a great deal 
of noise or a firing of guns or shouting. It is the 
silent and stealthy coming which precipitates hos- 
tile acts on their part.’ 

ALBERT 8. CooK. 

Yale University. 


THE ‘‘ LIBRO DEL Oso.’’ 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—At the end of the twenty-third fable of 
El Libro de los Gatos * occurs the following phrase : 
‘‘commo por aquel oso que estaba 4 la cabecera 
del lecho se entiende la muerte que non perdona 


1 Biblioteca de Autores Espaftoles, vol. u1, Escritores en 
Prosa Anteriores al Siglo XV., recogidos é ilustrados por 
Don Pascual de Gayangos, Madrid, 1884, page 549. 
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4 ninguno en este mundo, alto nin bajo, nin 
pequefio, nin grand, é de aquel oso cuenta en el 
Libro del Oso, commo la osa perdiera sus fijos.’’ 

Hermann Knust attempts to explain this ‘‘Iibro 
del Oso’’ in his literary and linguistic analysis of 
the Libro de Los Gatos.? In a note to Fable 
xxiii he says of the Libro del Oso: ‘* Vermuth- 
lich ein dem Katzenbuche ahnlicher Apolog, tiber 
den bis jetzt weiter keine Notiz vorliegt.’’ * 
Again, ignorant of the fact that El Libro de los 
Gatos is at least for the most part, a translation 
from the Latin of Odo of Cheriton and not an 
original Spanish work, he includes E/ Libro del 
Oso among other works with which he says the 
author must have been familiar : ‘‘ Von kirch- 
lichen Schriftstellern kannte er Augustin und 
Gregor, von lateinischen Autoren den Seneca, so 
wie er von spanischen Schriften das Libro del Oso 
erwihnt. Aufserdem mufs er die Disciplina cleri- 
calis, Calila é Dymna und die Narrationes magistri 
Odonis de Ciringtonia gekannt haben.’’* In 
another place, in attempting to account for the 
odd title of El Libro de los Gatos, he is struck 
by the analogy between this title and that of E/ 
Libro del Oso. He advances the theory that a 
whole series of similar collections of animal apo- 
logues having as titles the names of various animals 
may have existed. ‘‘ Warum endlich die Schrift 
den Titel Katzenbuch fiihrt, ergibt sich aus dem 
Inhalte nicht. Jeder andere Titel wiirde eben so 
gut passen. Vielleicht dafs sich derselbe auf eine 
Einleitung, die wie das Ende verloren gegangen 
sein kénnte, bezieht, welche Vermuthung der 
trockene, jeder Begriindung entbehrende Anfang 
zu begtinstigen scheint, wenn nicht etwa zur Zeit, 
als das Buch geschrieben wurde, es Sitte war, 
derartigen Apologen Thiernamen vorzusetzen. 
Man denke an das Barenbuch.’’ ® , 

Knust would have avoided making numerous 
errors if he had consulted the original manuscript 
in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. On com- 
paring the passage in the Gayangos text quoted 
at the beginning of this article with the original, 
I find that the correct reading is ‘‘libro de ose’’ 
(Hosea) and not ‘‘ Libro del Oso,’’ as Gayangos 


® Jahrbuch fiir Romanische und Englische Literatur, sechs- 
ter Band, Leipzig, 1865, p. 1. 

3 Ibid., p. 16.  Ibid., p. 125. 

8 Ibid., p. 130. 
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or his copyist wrote it. In Hervieux’s text of 
Odo of Cheriton’s fables the reading corresponds 
to the correct Spanish reading.* Although the 
ms. of Odo which served as the original of the 
Gatos is apparently lost, the material afforded by 
the Hervieux text throws valuable light upon 
many obscure and hitherto unexplained passages. 

I intend soon to publish a corrected text of E/ 
Libro de los Gatos, using the Latin versions as a 
basis of criticism. The fable which Hervieux 
numbers xxvii and which is entitled : De Gautero 
Querente Locum ubi semper Gauderet corresponds 
to Fable xxiii of the Gatos. In it I find the 
following passage: ‘‘Sed, si diligenter attenderet 
in quo lecto iacere oporteret, summo studio talia 
fugeret, quoniam in capite lecti stat ursa, id est 
mors que nemini parcit ; de qua dicitur in Osee: 
Occurram eis quasi ursa raptis catulis et disrum- 
pam interiora jecoris eorum. Sicut ursa raptis 
catulis ex magna ira nulli parcit, ita nec mors.’’ 
The verse which Odo quotes is verse 8 of chapter 
xiii of the book of Hosea. It is this passage of 
Odo in somewhat garbled form that we find again 
in the old Spanish translation. It will, therefore, 
be seen that this supposed lost work of the Old- 
Spanish literature never existed. 


GrorGE TyLeR NortuHvup. 
Williams College. 


On CrErRTAIN PAssaGes IN OLD Enouisn His- 
TORICAL PoEMs. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs :—A few minor gleanings from Sedge- 
field’s handy edition of Old English historical 
poems (Belles-Lettres Series, 1904) may be of 
some interest. 

1. Brunnanburh, 20. (Per leg secg manig 
....) werig wigges sed. The reading sed has 
the advantage of securing a fine, bold picture, but 
is to be rejected in view of the conventional char- 
acter of the combination. Cf. hildesed, Beow. 
2723 ; bille gebennad, beadoweorca sed, | ecgum 
werig, Riddl. 6, 2. Grein, in the Bibliothek, 


6 Les Fabulistes latins, vol. 11, Eudes de Cheriton et ses 
dérivés, Paris, 1896. 
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thought of ‘seed,’ but later corrected his error 
(Sprachschatz m1, 394). That Henry of Hun- 
tingdon transliterates werig wigges sed by ‘bello 
fatigati,’ may also be mentioned, though not by 
way of argument. 

2. Five Boroughs, 3 ff. (Eadmund... Myrce 
geeode. .) swa Dor sceadep, | Hwitanwyllesgeat, 
and Humbran ea, | brada brimstream. Sedge- 
field changes brada to bradan, takes brimstream 
and ea as accusatives, and removes the commas 
after sceadep and Hwitanwyllesgeat, whereby the 
meaning is completely obscured. But the mss. 
are quite clear. The object of the clause intro- 
duced by swa is a pronoun hie to be supplied from 
Myrce ‘the Mercians,’ i. e., ‘the territory of the 
Mercians.’ Cf. Eadweard’s Death, 12: (weold 
. «+ Walum and Seottum | and Bryttum eac... 
Englum and Sexum oretmegeum) swa ymbeclyppads 
ceald[e] brymmas; Beow. 93: (eordan.. .) swa 
weter bebuged; Elene, 972. 

3. Eadgars Death, etc., 13-15. The answer 
to the question whether bishop Cyneweard died or 
merely left Britain (perhaps to go to Rome) cannot 
be doubtful. The expression purh gecyndne creft 
‘in a natural manner,’ ‘in the way of nature’ (cf. 
Anglia, xxvu, 435 ; Jour. Germ. Phil. tv, 104), 
is decisive in favor of the former alternative. 
That the ‘ poet’ makes him depart from Britain, — 
of Brytene gewat—is a little awkward, but is not 
the phrase merely somewhat more specific than 
the well-known fader ellor hwearf, | aldor of 
earde, Beow., 55? Besides Brytene alliterates 
with bisceop. 

4, Maldon, 33. hilde delon ‘fight’ does not 
seem to embody the original idea of ‘deal out 
fight,’ but rather to ‘exchange,’ or ‘share fight,’ 
as in Beow. 2534: Jat he wit aglecean eofotso 
dele, | eorlseype efne. See Hittle, Zur Geschichte 
der altenglischen Prapositionen ‘mid’ und ‘wid,’ 
151. 

5. Maldon, 34. gif ge spedaf to Jam. ‘if you 
can manage this’’ (s. v. spedan, ‘succeed’) may 
be accepted as a fair translation, but I think the 
literal meaning is ‘if you are rich to that extent.’ 
As a parallel use of spedig, Toller cites from /1- 
fric’s Colloquium: ic ne eom swa spedig [== dives], 
Set ic mege bicgean me win. [Skeat has advo- 
cated this view in Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Reader]. 

6. Maldon, 68. Hi Aer Pantan stream mid 
prasse bestodon. As any light on this passage is 
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to be welcomed, attention may be called to Kern’s 
discussion of bestandan and prass in Taalkundige 
Bijdragen, 1, 193. 
Fr. KLAEBER. 
University of Minnesota. 


THE ENGLISH oF UNEDUCATED GERMANS. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—I know two old Germans, each of whom 
came to this country after reaching maturity, and 
each of whom consequently speaks an imitation of 
English constructed of German sounds. They 
learned their English under very similar conditions, 
without systematic study, and principally through 
the medium of conversation, although both read 
and write the language easily. I have been unable 
to learn of any decided difference in their environ- 
ment while learning, or in their method of learning ; 
and yet one in speaking regularly substitutes for 
an English letter the corresponding German char- 
acter, while the other replaces the English sound 
by the German sound which is most nearly like it. 
Thus, number one insists that ‘‘Yimmy’s got a 
yob,’’ and number two is equally certain that 
‘‘Shimmy’s got a shob.’’ Have we here a case 
of congenital susceptibility to visual images in the 
one case and to auditory impressions in the other? 


R. T. Hovse. 
Central High School, St. Louis. 








BRIEF MENTION. 


In his address’ on assuming the full professor- 
ship at the University of Ttibingen, Dr. Carl 
Voretzsch gives a history of the founding and 
development of chairs of Romance philology in 
the German universities. He called attention to 
the fact that the first full professorship in the sub- 
ject was at Halle, where Blanc received the title 
in 1833. Diez, it is true, was made an Ordinarius 
at Bonn in 1830, but his title was Professor of the 
Modern Literatures. 


1 Die Anfiinge der Romanischen Philologie an den deutschen 
Universitiiten und ihre Entwicklung an der Universitat Tiibin- 
gen. Tiibingen, Verlag der H. Laupp’schen Buchhand- 
lung, 1904. 
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